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You  can’t  play  a  harp 
with  a  hammer 

f  Chapter  3  of  the  story  of  the  American  Can  Company.  ^ 

These  advertisements  are  appearing  regularly  in  this  magazine.  IT 


A  GOOD  many  canners  seem  to  forget 
that  equipment  has  progressed  quite 
as  astonishingly  as  cans.  You  walk  into 
some  splendid  cannery,  where  every  other 
method  is  beyond  reproach — 
only  to  find  closing  machines  as 
out-of-date  as  a  bicycle-built- 
for-tvvo. 

Closing  today’s  cans  with 
yesterday’s  closing  machines  is 
like  playing  a  harp  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  And  to  expect  perfect 
results  is  little  short  of  folly. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  years  ago  we 
felt  as  we  do  today — that  clos¬ 
ing  machines  should  be  built 
by  the  company  which  makes  the  cans 
—  and  built  to  keep  pace  with  the  cans 
themselves.  That’s  why  we  organized  the 
Closing  Machine  Section  of  our  Ecjuip- 
ment  Division. 


To  it  we  were  able  to  attract  the  cream 
of  engineering  skill — men  who  could  study 
the  closing  machine  problem;  who  could 
see  what  canners  need;  who  could  develop, 
and  keep  on  developing,  ma¬ 
chines  that  excel  any  and  all 
available. 

We’ve  been  pretty  proud  of 
every  Canco  machine.  They 
are  the  sweetest  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism  you  ever  saw.  Each  is 
built  on  a  stationary  principle 
to  do  away  with  spin  and  spill. 
Each  is  accurate,  flexible, 
dependable,  swift  as  greased 
lightning  —  each  a  sturdy  con¬ 
tribution  to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  canning. 

When  up  to  the  minute,  high  speed  ma¬ 
chines  are  right  at  hand,  doesn’t  it  seem  a 
bit  wasteful  to  fiddle  around  with  out-of- 
date  equipment.^ 


American  Can  Company 


While  every  hour  is  telephone  hour,  there  afternoon.  Telephone  calls  to  other  cities 

are  certain  periods  of  the  day  better  than  are  easy  and  convenient,  and  the  time  and 

others  to  place  your  inter-city  calls.  Be-  money  they  save  are  surprising.  A  New 

tween  the  hours  of  9.30  a.m.  and  11.30  York  executive  had  a  business  matter  to  be 

a.m.,  for  instance,  executives  are  busy  an-  settled  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  too  busy  to 

swering  correspondence,  seeing  visitors  and  go.  He  placed  a  telephone  call  and  made 

attending  to  other  details.  Your  calls  are  the  round-trip  without  leaving  his  office, 
more  likely  to  receive  their  undivided  at-  The  Bismarck  branch  of  a  packing  con¬ 
tention  if  made  in  the  less  crowded  periods  cern  estimates  that  it  saves  S2450  a  month  in 

of  the  business  day.  costs  and  time  out  of  the  office  by  the  use  of 

In  fact,  many  business  men  prefer  inter-city  calls.  Calling  by  number 

being  called  by  telephone  before  9.30  ^ _  takes  less  time.  Bell  Telephone  Ser¬ 
in  the  morning,  others  just  before  2  '  ice  is  Convenient .  .  .  Economical .  .  . 

o’clock,  and  still  others  after  4  in  the  i  niversal. 
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AVARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


OLOTAT  .ONS  S<JB«lECT  TO  C  O  N  F  I  A  M  AT  i  ON 


Litllestqwu;  (L^^nnino*  Cqmpan.y 

INCORPORATED 


HI  GH-GRADE 


XOMATOE.8 


July  24,  1929. 


Ayais  tiaohine  Company, 
Salem,  II.J. 


Gentlemen: 


Having  installed  youx  new  Universal  Bean  and  Tomato 
Filler  this  season,  must  say  that  It  works  perfectly  on 
cut  beans.  We  have  eliminated  the  labor  used  for 
Inspection  of  fill. 

From  the  appearance  of  Its  operation,  we  believe  that 
the  filler  will  work  likewise  on  tomatoes. 


Yours  very  truly, 
LITTLESTOWN  CAWIJING  COIAPAKY  INC. 

•  — ^Sec'y. 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  oj  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


MODEIRN  TIRCND 
in  IDItSlIGN^^ 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subject. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters' 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hotst 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY,  Vice-Preeident 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MeStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Manufacturers  of 


Let  US  be  your  package  counsellors. 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  Viner 


The  Off  Season 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  192S 

(REEVES  Transmissuiii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradert 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Marker* 

Lift  Track* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viner* 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 
Green  Bean  Snipper* 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


can  be  made  a  season 
of  profit 

There  are  products  which  can 
be  put  up  during  the  usual 
‘shut  down’  period. 


For  instance,  pork  and  Beans 
—a  ready  seller. 

Blanched  on  the  MONITOR 
Blancher,  the  Beans  are  process¬ 
ed  nicely  for  this  purpose 

Why  not  stay  busy  all  year. 
Your  overhead  is  there,  whether 
you  run  or  not. 


No  Canner  Will  Argue 

that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  the  matter  of  sanitary 
cleanliness  that  hundreds  of  canners  use 


CLCAMtft  AND  CLtANSSA 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


September  IG,  1920 


our  Products  are  Safe 
JWhen  Packed  in  Tin 


The  modern  tin  container  is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  most  economical 
of  all  packages.  It  seals  in  and  preserves  all  the  goodness  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  excludes  air,  moisture,  germs  and  all  other  destructive  elements 
that  Avould  impair  their  contents. 

No  other  type  of  container  yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little  cost. 
There  is  a  CONTINENTAL  CAN  for  every  packaged  product  that  will 
give  you  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction. 

Continental  Can  Company-nc 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  ■t2n(l  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washinjiton  St. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORK  JERSKY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  EOITS  CINCINNATI  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES 
WHEELING  NEW  ORLEANS  CLEARING  SEATTLE  PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CANONSBl’RG  BEDFORD 

Better  Packed  in  T  i  n  *  ^ 


SYRACLSE 
SAN  JOSE 


DENVER 

BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packerfi  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Poetoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-elcus  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  |3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Hold  your  futures — The  canners  as  a  whole 
have  one  of  the  hardest  battles  they  ever  fought 
in  front  of  them,  starting  now  and  increasing  in 
fury  as  we  grow  near  and  finally  pass  through  the  an¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Chicago.  The  futures  bought  a 
year  ago  feel  mighty  good  on  the  books  of  the  buyers 
right  now,  and  they  will  feel  even  better  as  the  months 
roll  on  and  spot  prices  show  an  ever-widening  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  buyers.  The  buyers  paid  too  little 
for  their  futures  last  year,  a  statement  we  have  made 
so  often  that  we  apologize  for  repeating  it  here,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  point  the  moral :  you  must  ask  and  get 
more  for  your  futures  this  fall  and  winter  on  all  items 
of  canned  foods.  This  does  not  mean  that  prices  on 
canned  foods  should  be  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  consumers.  Not  at  all.  An  advance  of  2V2  to 
5c  or  10c  per  dozen  by  the  canners  will  not  be  shown 
materially  in  the  retail  prices,  and  yet  such  an  advance 
would  mean  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss 
on  your  year’s  work.  It  would  mean  even  more  than 
that,  because  it  would  mean  that  you  could  give  that 
degree  of  careful  attention  to  every  can  which  a  profit 
on  the  operation  always  permits.  No  man  can  produce 
his  best  goods  when  he  is  losing  money  on  them,  or  at 
a  profit  so  slender  as  to  make  the  line  between  profit 
and  loss  hard  to  discern.  But  if  you  are  making  a 
profit  on  your  products  you  will  take  pride  in  them  and 
do  a  better  job.  Canned  foods  are  really  worth  more 
money  today  than  ever  before,  because  they  are  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  are  a  better  product,  and  now  is  your  time 
to  get  the  right  price. 

But  the  battle  will  come  from  now  on  through  the 
same  sort  of  propaganda  as  was  spread  last  fall  and 
winter,  i.  e.,  pictures  of  tremendous  crops  and  tremen¬ 
dous  packs  of  everything  in  cans  during  1930 ;  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  all  market  prices,  and  “you  better  take 
these  good  prices  we  are  now  offering  you  before  they 
go  lower.”  Canners  will  have  this  fired  at  them  from 
every  angle;  they  will  be  cajoled  and  entreated  to  be 
reasonable  (?)  and  not  hurt  the  fine  demand  now  evi¬ 
dent  for  canned  foods  by  placing  too  high  prices  on 


them !  The  buyers  and  their  assistants  have  an  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  of  this  pure,  unmitigated  “bunk,”  and  they 
will  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out. 

Read  the  Better  Profits  page  this  week  in  this  issue, 
for  we  agree  with  the  statements  therein  in  whole ;  but 
we  want  to  see  the  day  when  futures  will  be  made  to 
show  their  share  of  profit  to  the  canner.  It  is  time  that 
old  fallacy  of  selling  futures  at  cost  in  the  hope  of 
making  up  on  spots,  was  cast  into  th^  limbo  of  eternal 
forgetfulness,  for  it  was  always  vicious  and  foolish, 
as  well  as  blighting  to  the  canner.  Futures  are  just 
as  valuable  as  spots,  for  they  are  spots  at  time  of  de¬ 
livery. 

CHANGED  TIMES — The  following  appeared  as  the 
leading  editorial  in  The  Carnation  News,  the 
snappy  grocer-help  house  organ  of  the  Carnation 
Milk  Products  Company.  Read  it  carefully  and  see  how 
you  and  your  business,  your  present-day  methods, 
match  present-day  demands.  It’s  worth  while.  Here 
is  the  picture : 

“There  are  the  same,  and  all,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  storekeeping  and  merchandising,  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  changed  conditions  between  different 
periods  of  time. 

Storekeeping  is  of  a  past  age ;  merchandising  is 
modern  with  us  today. 

The  grocery  with  a  rocking  chair  for  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  bench  and  upholstered  kegs  and  boxes  in 
the  back  end  for  visitors,  is  an  institution  of  a  past 
generation. 

Today  demands  that  the  grocer  rise  from  his 
easy  chair,  discard  his  loafers’  seats,  and  replace 
them  with  busy,  modern,  mechanical  devices  in 
keeping  with  modern  demands  and  ideals. 

The  old-time  grocer  sold  things — sugar,  salt  and 
pepper,  he  hawked  a  ham.  He  sold  things  with 
that  ravenous  monster.  Human  Hunger,  always 
present.  Not  a  pretty  thought! 

The  modern  merchant  sells  ideals — ideas.  He 
sells  the  ideal  of  service  in  all  that  he  does  in  his 
grocery  business;  he  sells  the  ideal  of  cleanliness 
in  his  store’s  and  in  his  own  appearance ;  he  sells 
the  ideal  of  health  in  all  his  food  products ;  he  sells 
the  ideal  of  happiness  and  the  charm  of  friends  in 
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his  suggestions  for  the  Sunday  or  anniversary 
dinner. 

People  do  not  buy  houses  any  more.  They  buy 
the  ideal  of  home.  We  do  not  buy  books  these 
days,  but  instead  we  buy  the  ideal  of  the  value  of 
knowledge.  We  do  not  furnish  a  house,  but  we  do 
fill  a  home  with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  comfort. 

The  storekeeper  is  reminiscent.  He  is  there  to 
supply  an  age-old  need  or  a  passing  one. 

The  modern  merchant  is  creative.  He  is  think¬ 
ing  of  increasing  sales,  of  selling  four  units  where 
he  sold  only  one  before.  His  mind  is  on  the  future, 
fairly  leaping  toward  the  ideal  of  Sales  with  Ser¬ 
vice.” 

A  MERICAN  SUGAR  AND  THE  TARIFF— As  a  side- 
light  on  the  much-discussed  need  of  tariffs  to 
^  ^  protect  our  industries  here  is  a  letter  from  Porto 
Rico,  just  as  much  a  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  as  any  other, 
as  it  were,  sovereign  State: 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  30th,  1929. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  never  been  a  direct  subscriber 
to  The  Canning  Trade,  but  have  been  familiar 
with  it  through  my  connection  with  H.  H.  Scoville 
the  past  five  years,  and  sample  copies  have  come 
to  me  since  the  liquidation  of  the  Scoville  estate 
in  Porto  Rico. 

Your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  August  5th  is  one 
of  several  which  I  have  read  in  magazines  since 
the  last  tariff  agitation  began,  and  they  all  appear 
to  have  lost  sight  of  certain  points  regarding  su¬ 
gar  and  the  tariff  thereon,  which  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  tend  to  contradict  the  idea  that  the 
American  people  were  making  the  sugar  producers 
a  present  in  order  to  give  them  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  I  am  familiar  with  production  costs  in 
Porto  Rico  as  a  grower  in  a  small  way,  and  have 
reason  to  know,  as  a  canner,  that  sugar  is  an  item 
of  expense. 

Sugar  has  become  one  of  the  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  considering  its 
food  value.  The  low  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  produced  in 
countries  where  the  scale  of  living  is  very  low  and 
low  cost  labor  naturally  follows ;  to  the  continuous 
effort  to  increase  acreage  production  with  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  canes,  and  new  methods  of  planting  and 
cultivation.  There  is  probably  no  other  foodstuff 
the  manufacturing  end  of  which  has  been  worked 
out  any  more  thoroughly  or  efficienctly. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  tariff  is  to  level  production 
costs  so  that  the  United  States  can  compete  with 
other  nations  and  be  self  contained.  It  would  be 
particularly  important  for  the  United  States  to 
produce  sugar  in  time  of  war,  and  it  would  be  a 
sweetless  wait  for  the  American  people  should  an 
outside  supply  be  cut  off  until  they  could  resurrect 
the  industry.  Should  the  domestic  supply  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  suggested,  it  would  naturally  have  to  in¬ 
clude  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  American  people  paid 
through  the  nose  because  of  lowered  world  produc¬ 
tion  in  such  an  attempt  to  keep  sugar  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  low  figure?  The  figures  in  the  case  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  would  show  that  they  consumed  more  sugar 
than  they  produced  and  not  that  the  community 
was  the  loser  because  sugar  is  grown  there.  Porto 


Rico  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  Wis¬ 
consin  and  would  be  in  a  worse  case,  because  it  is 
not  only  essentially  agricultural,  but  would  have 
no  other  activity  to  which  to  turn  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  take  the  place  of  the  sugar  industry. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  Cuba,  being  a  close 
neighbor,  the  playground  of  America  and  having 
heavy  investments  of  American  capital,  should 
have  special  consideration.  Cuba  is  independent 
from  preference,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  for  her 
to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  organization 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  members.  Cuba  can 
buy  manufactured  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  whereas  Porto  Rico  and  Wisconsin  cannot. 
Porto  Rico’s  purchases  from  the  United  States  are 
very  close  to  her  sales,  and  she  should  have  the 
same  protection  on  her  sugar  that  she  gives  on  her 
purchases;  that  is,  a  start  on  an  even  basis  of 
costs  with  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
sugar. 

We  assume  that  the  tariff  was  fixed  as  a  result 
of  surveys  of  production  costs.  The  only  possible 
argument  against  the  tariff,  under  a  tariff  regime, 
would  be  that  the  calculations  had  been  faulty. 
This  point,  of  course,  is  always  open  to  argument. 

The  American  people  the  last  few  years  have 
actually  been  buying  sugar  at  a  price  so  close  to 
cost  of  production  that  the  margin  has  been  neg¬ 
ligible,  and  it  would  seem  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  to  suggest  closing  up  the  industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRAN  REED. 

Tariff  for  protection  only  is  the  theory,  but  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  practice  is  a  question  decided 
only  by  the  individual  or  business  affected.  To  protect 
cur  little  sugar  industry,  making  consumers  pay  a  tax 
of  as  much  as  3c  per  pound  for  years,  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  world  war  which  might  shut  us  off  from 
a  full  supply  of  sugar,  is  carrying  caution  to  the  Nth 
degree.  Betterto  subsidize  our  chemists  and  have  them 
ready  to  produce  synthetic  sugar  for  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  It  would  not  be  so  burdensome  on  the  people. 

SCOTT  VINER  MOVES  TO  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Announcement 

We  wish  to  announce  a  change  of  address  of  our 
main  factory  and  offices  from  391  West  Spring  St.  to 

773  EAST  MARKISON  AVENUE 

The  very  substantial  increase  in  our  business  has 
made  necessary  larger  and  better  quarters  that  we 
may  more  closely  approximate  the  type  of  service  it 
is  our  aim  to  render. 

In  our  new  location,  a  large  modern  all  steel  and 
glass  factory,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  an  even 
greater  business  in  a  manner  much  more  satisfactory 
to  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

We  thank  our  many  friends  and  customers  for  their 
confidence  in  us  which  has  brought  about  this  very 
gratifying  growth  in:  our  business.  It  will  always  be 
our  earnest  desire  and  honest  effort  to  continue  to 
merit  this  patronage. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 
773  East  Markison  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


LOOSEN  ALL  THE  DIRT  BEFORE  WASHING 


September  16,  1929 


Tomato  Soaking  Tank  will  do  it  — 


After  tlie  tomatoes  come  from  this  tank  all  dirt  can  be  easily  washed 
off  in  your  standard  tomato  washer.  You  thus  prevent  germs  and 
molds  detrimental  to  canned  tamatoes  being 

carried  into  the  cans  with  the  food.  It  is  r 

decidedly  a  machine  to  improve  your  product.  I 

Made  so  that  it  is  sanitary  throughout,  every  I  ^  WvC  I 

part  can  he  washed — underneath  and  along  aK  I  ,  ^ 

the  sides  of  the  elevator.  The  elevator  has  P^[| 

an  adjustable  head  for  taking  up  play  in  the  | 

chain  mat.  It  is  a  machine  every  tomato  Berlin  chapman  tomato 

111-  *  AI7  f  ^  SOAKING  TANK 

canner  should  investigate.  Write  for  com-  f 

plete  details  now.  This  is  an  addition  to  our  new  catalog,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

BERilMflMPHAM^ 

'canning\^ 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco- Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closing 
Machine 


September  16,  1929 


Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Morgantown,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1929 — Heavy  rains  dur¬ 
ing  early  July  caused  some  damage.  Dry  weather  now 
controlling  Septoria.  Prospect  fair  only.  Acreage  less 
than  normal. 

Allen,  Md.,  Sept.  6,  1929— Yield  very  good,  with 
short  period  of  ripening. 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  Sept.  7,  1929— We  have  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  usual  acreage.  We  depend  almost  entirely 
on  contract  tomatoes ;  very  little  buying  on  open  mar¬ 
ket.  As  for  yield,  we  usually  depend  on  mid-season  for 
our  heaviest  canning.  This  year  it  is  the  reverse.  Good 
at  the  start,  and  plenty  on  for  late  tomatoes  if  no  early 
frost,  but  too  much  rain  for  bloom  at  one  time.  We 
figure  on  half  crop. 

Darlington,  Md.,  Sept.  5,  1929— Our  acreage  is  about 
normal.  Crop  has  been  looking  very  good  up  until  pack¬ 
ing  season,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather  is  ripening  them 
very  fast,  and  they  are  coming  in  small  and  off  color. 
Believe  the  season  will  be  short. 

Jessup,  Md.,  Sept.  10,  1929— This  particular  section 
has  had  very  little  rain ;  showers  have  been  all  around 
us.  Quality  very  poor,  due  to  sun  and  heat,  and  they 
are  small,  due  to  no  rain.  Yield,  we  feel,  will  be  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  bulk  of  our  pack  will 
be  over  this  week.  Many  small  green  tomatoes  are 
dropping  on  very  late  plants. 

Kingston,  Md.,  Sept.  7,  1929— Acreage  25  per  cent 
above  normal ;  40  per  cent  of  crop  wrapped  and  shipped 
semi-green.  Packing  90  per  cent  completed. 

Lloyds,  Md.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — 65  per  cent. 

Newark,  Md.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Crop 
normal. 

Pearson,  Md.,  Sept.  7,  1929 — 100  per  cent  acreage. 
The  vines  and  tomatoes  are  above  the  average  and  the 
canners  are  not  hauling  them  as  fast  as  the  farmers 
are  delivering  them  on  the  wharf.  They  sit  there  until 
rotten.  They  are  nice,  good-size  tomatoes.  It’s  simply 
a  shame.  Good  fruit  and  they  let  it  spoil  and  this  early 
in  the  season  and  nowhere  near  the  height  yet. 

St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — As  nearly  as  we  can 
judge,  tomatoes  are  normal  and  conditions  better  than 
last  year.  If  September  is  warm,  we  will  have  a  good 
crop. 

McEwen,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1929 — About  same  yield  as 
last  year,  which  was  the  worst  in  years.  80  per  cent  of 
pack  up.  No  prospect  of  improvement  this  late.  The 
excess  moisture  in  June,  with  cool  late  spring  and 
afterwards  dry,  seems  our  trouble  this  and  last  year. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — Acreage  about 
75  per  cent.  Yield  not  over  75  per  cent.  Acreage  cut  by 
the  farmers  because  price  of  40c  was  considered  too 
low.  Some  canners  paying  45c,  a  few  50c,  but  when 
the  canners  decided  on  paying  45c,  it  was  too  late  for 
new  acreage.  Wet,  cold  spring  delayed  plants  and  plant¬ 
ing  ;  dry  weather  later  cut  the  yield.  Quality  unusually 
high  because  of  scarcity  of  vines.  Prices  holding  fairly 
well.  Attempt  now  being  made  to  break  Virginia  prices 
with  statements  that  Maryland  has  broken  market' to 
80c,  $1.12i/>  and  $1.15.  Some  sales  recently  made  at 
821/2C  as  a  result  of  this  propaganda.  Peak  of  season 
now  on,  but  no  canner  is  crowded  with  tomatoes  and 
none  working  more  than  10  hours  daily;  some  8,  some 


5,  with  many  working  but  2  and  3  three  days  weekly.  | 
Big  Island,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1929 — The  crop  is  about 
finished  here.  About  40  or  50  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

Lovingston,  Va.,  Sept.  7,  1929 — About  half  of  antici¬ 
pated  pack. 

Neenah,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — The  crop  is  being  can¬ 
ned  in  the  field.  The  hot  sun  is  causing  them  to  blister 
and  a  water  blister  at  that.  They  look  good  when  they 
are  brought  in,  but  find  that  it  is  gone  when  hot  water 
touches  them.  That  is  the  end.  Don’t  think  the  pack 
in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  will  be  over  half  of 
its  regular  crop. 

Painter,  Va.,  Sept.  7,  1929 — Above  average  this  year. 
Thaxton,  Va.,  ^pt.  7,  1929 — I  think  the  crop  is  75 
per  cent  of  normal  here.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  good 
while  it  lasted,  but  the  crop  has  exhausted  fast.  Farm¬ 
ers  only  had  30  days  of  picking  on  their  first  planting. 

A  few  late  crops  bids  the  same  thing.  I  can’t  account 
for  the  short  period  of  picking.  Most  of  the  canneries 
have  packed  50  per  cent  of  what  they  expected,  and 
some  think  that  they  will  put  up  a  normal  pack.  From 
my  own  observation,  we  will  get  60  per  cent  of  a  pack 
before  the  early  planting  has  exhausted. 

CORN 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — Shoepeg:  Acreage  10 
per  cent  larger  than  last  season.  Crop  will  be  less  than 
1928  pack.  Most  canners  pro-rating  future  shipments. 

Allen,  Md.,  Sept.  6,  1929 — Not  very  good,  owing  to 
such  long  dry  period. 

Lloyds,  Md.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — Acreage  about  60  per 
cent.  Yield  about  70  per  cent. 

Monrovia,  Md.,  Sept.  10,  1929 — Shoepeg:  We  will 
finish  packing  whole-grain  Shoepeg  this  week  with  55 
per  cent  of  a  pack  from  a  normal  acreage.  The  quality 
is  very  poor,  due  to  the  terrible  drought  we  have  had 
for  the  past  two  months. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1929 — The  drought  here 
is  broken  at  last.  If  the  weather  does  not  get  too  cold 
before  it  decides  to  give  us  a  warm  September,  we  will 
probably  end  up  with  about  70  per  cent  of  a  ten-year 
average  crop. 

Fawn  Grove,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1929 — Very  bad  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  due  to  dry  weather.  Late  crop  will  be  worse  than 
early  unless  rain  relieves  the  situation  in  a  few  days. 

PEAS 

Markesan,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1929 — Finished  packing  on 
August  1st.  Crop  was  very  good,  with  a  yield  of  about 
90  cases  Alaskas  and  100  cases  Sweets  to  acre.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  rush  shipment  since  we  finished  can¬ 
ning.  Have  shipped  55,000  cases  24  No.  2  peas  during 
the  month  of  August. 

Pickett,  Wis.,  Sept.  9,  1929 — We  are  all  through 
packing  and  will  state  that  we  have  one  of  the  best 
packs  as  to  quality  that  we  have  ever  packed.  How¬ 
ever,  our  yield  was  not  as  large  at  it  should  have  been, 
but  think  it  will  work  out  alright  in  the  difference  in 
price  we  are  able  to  get  this  year. 

BEETS 

Morgantown,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1929— Normal.  Rainfall 
abnormal  throughout  season,  rendering  general  crop 
conditions  poor. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1929— Will  be  short. 
Drought  has  raised  hobb  with  growing  conditions ;  65 
per  cent  normal. 


Cut  Your  Costs  and  Build  Profits 


PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uniformity. 
Cooks  and  cools  every  can  exactly  as  you 
want  it.  Cans  under  pressure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief — swells,  uneven 
cooking,  stack  burning,  high  costs — when 
you  install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 


Pays  for  Itself 

QUR  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your  plant  and 
prepare  a  complete  proposal  showing  just  what 
your  saving  and  gain  will  be.  The  A-B  one  man 
system  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.  -  -  -  -  -  -  Chicago,  Ill. 

If  it*8  Used  in  a  Cannery  Sprague-Sells  It ! 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 


September  16,  1929 


ynm 


for  35  years 
the  standard  of 
Better  Labeling 


‘SQFRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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PUMPKIN 

Morgantown,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1929 — Destroyed  in  low 
lands  by  floods  in  early  July.  Does  not  look  like  a  good 
pumpkin  year. 

POTATOES 

Allen,  Md.,  Sept.  6,  1929— Late  Potatoes:  Prospects 
poor  for  much  of  a  crop.  Stand  very  broken  on  account 
of  rot  and  dry  weather  has  held  back  the  development 
of  the  poor  stand. 

BEANS 

Monrovia,  Md.,  Sept.  10,  1929— Finished  packing  our 
early  string  beans  sometime  ago,  with  a  fair  yield  of 
good  quality.  Our  late  beans  have  not  made  much 
growth,  due  to  dry  weather,  but  the  showers  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  days  has  made  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  appearance.  Expect  about  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop. 

Spring  Green,  Wis.,  Sept.  6,  1929 — We  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  the  pack  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent  on  Refugee 
green  and  wax  beans  on  account  of  the  extremely  dry 
weather. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1929 — Dry  weather 
has  limited  our  pack  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  are  just 
about  able  to  fill  our  future  contracts. 

CARROTS 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1929 — Look  fine. 
Dry  weather  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Painter,  Va.,  Sept.  7,  1929 — Average  crop  this  year. 

BEAUTY  COMES  TO  BOTTLE  IN  CINDERELLA 
FASHION 

Salad  Dressing  Jar,  Thrown  Away  in  Death  Valley 

Many  Years  Ago,  Undergoes  Metamorphosis  Under 

Sun’s  Actinic  Rays. 

TO  a  common  little  salad  dressing  bottle,  one  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  million  other  bottles,  has  come  beauty 
and  fame  simply  because  an  unknown  traveler 
threw  it  away  more  than  twenty  years  ago  along  the 
roadside  near  Stove  Pipe  Wells  in  Death  Valley.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  the  glass  industry  might  have  named  it  “Cin¬ 
derella.”  But  they  didn’t.  They  call  it  the  “Death 
Valley  Bottle.” 


value  as  a  curio  and  to  explain  the  scientific  reasons 
for  the  metamorphis. 

“When  this  hand-blown  bottle  was  made,”  said  Mr, 
Morrison,  “Russian  manganese  w'as  commonly  used  as 
a  decolorizer  in  glass  making.  The  sand,  soda  ash  and 
lime  from  which  glass  is  made  each  contain  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron ;  and  the  iron  tends  to  give  glass  a  green¬ 
ish  color  unless  counteracted  by  a  decolorizer.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Death  Valley  Bottle  attained  its  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  color  from  the  long  exposure  to  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  of  the  Russian  manganese.  Such  a  color 
is  seldom  seen,  because  so  few  bottles  of  this  type  are 
sufficiently  long  exposed  to  the  sun’s  actinic  rays.” 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  after  the  war  cut  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  Russian  manganese,  American  glass  makers 
turned  to  selenium  combined  with  arsenic  and  cobalt 
for  a  decolorizer  as  a  substitute.  Experimentation  and 
development  improved  the  selenium  combination  to  a 
point  where  it  was  far  more  stable  and  certain  in  action 
than  the  Russian  manganese.  For  that  reason  Russian 
manganese  has  since  lost  most  of  its  market  in  the 
American  glass  industry. 

BEAN  GROWERS  SEEK  HELP 

^COMMITTEE  of  Michigan  State  officials  and  bean 
growers  appeared  before  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

■^Thursday  forenoon,  August  29.  It  was  headed  by 
H.  E.  Powell,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  I.  H.  Waterbury,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farm¬ 
er,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Peter  Lennon,  State  Senator  and 
farmer,  Lennon,  Mich.;  John  McFarland,  elevator  op¬ 
erator  and  bean  grower,  Alma,  Mich.,  and  James  N. 
McBride,  State  Representative  and  bean  grower,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Michigan. 

This  committee  advised  the  Board  of  the  various 
problems  affecting  the  marketing  of  small  beans.  It 
was  represented  to  the  Board  that  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  white  navy  beans  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  grown  in  Michigan.  The  committee  discussed  with 
the  Board  the  desirability  of  w'orking  out  some  plan  for 
a  more  orderly  program  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
of  this  commodity,  the  purpose  being  to  assure  the 
grower  a  more  stable  price  for  his  product.  The  Board 
took  the  committee’s  suggestions  under  advisement  for 
investigation  and  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Sylvan  L.  Olson,  vice-president  and  director. 


Originally  the  “Death  Valley  Bottle”  came  from  the 
factory  of  a  New  York  glass  packer.  Just  when,  no¬ 
body  knows.  But  because  it  is  hand  blown,  a  process 
long  since  discarded  for  newer  and  better  processes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  bottle  left  the  factory  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago.  Presumably  it  found  its  way  to  a 
Far  Western  grocery  store,  and  into  the  supplies  of 
one  of  few  hardy  travelers  who  crossed  Death  Valley 
before  the  days  of  the  motor  car.  Carelessly  he  tossed 
the  bottle  aside,  and  there  it  lay  in  the  blazing  sun¬ 
shine  year  after  year. 

Miss  Hilda  Bickley,  of  Darwin,  Cal.,  played  the  part 
of  the  fairy  godmother  to  the  Cinderella  bottle.  Near 
Stove  Pipe  Wells,  her  eves  caught  the  strange  flash  of 
a  brilliant  hue.  Stonpiner,  she  found  the  plain  little 
glass  jar  fairly  blazing  in  a  color  that  might  best  be 
described  as  a  flaming  heliotrope.  No  glass  that  she 
had  ever  seen  seemed  quite  so  beautiful.  She  sent  it 
into  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.  here,  where  Vice- 
President  James  Morrison  was  quick  to  establish  its 


Montana  Bean  Browers  Association,  Billings,  Mont., 
also  appeared  before  the  Board.  Mr.  Olson  advised  the 
Board  of  the  operations  of  the  Montana  Bean  Growers 
Association.  He  said  this  association  was  organized  in 
1928,  and  since  then  has  trebled  its  membership.  This 
association  is  handling  Great  Northern  beans.  Mr.  Ol¬ 
son  also  represented  the  Southern  Idaho  Bean  Growers 
Association. 

Mr.  Joe  Plummer,  President  of  the  Colorado  Bean 
Growers  Association  and  of  the  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  Bean  Growers  Sales  Agency,  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Board.  Mr.  Plummer  presented  to  the  Board 
certain  facts  concerning  the  bean  industry  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  and  also  informed  the  Board  regard¬ 
ing  the  Colorado  Bean  Growers  Association.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  Bean  Growers  Association  has  a  membership  of 
2,000  bean  growers.  Mr.  Plummer,  on  behalf  of  his  as- 
>  sociation,  made  application  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
for  supplemental  loans  to  enable  his  association  to 
make  larger  advances  to  grower-members. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

**The  Golden  Band” 

on  AMSCAN — the  per- 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patent*  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 
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Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 


iSuccettor*  ta  Z.  P.  Towneend,  the  original  patentee'^ 


Burton,  Cook  &.  Co. 

»iwu(Mc«  wiu  uc  over  ^  v 

when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND*’  Rome,  N.  Y . 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 


THE  UN  TED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spras^iie- Sells  C  'orpo  ra  lion 
Chicago.,  III. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Will  Heat  T  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Anderson-Banigrover  Mtg  Co. 
San  Francisco,  (  alii'. 
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Food  Canning  Soon  May  Be  $1,000,000,000 

Industry 

Latest  Census  Bureau  Figures,  Just  Available,  Show  Steadily  Improving  Methods  Are 
Increasing  Market.  How  Scientifically  Designed  Container  Won  Over  Suspi¬ 
cious  Housewives.  Vast  Influence  of  Research 

By  Hebert  S.  Hollander 


Disclosure  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that 
in  1927 — the  latest  year  for  which  U.  S.  Census 
statistics  have  become  available  —  the  value  of 
canned  vegetables  and  soups,  fruits,  fish,  condensed 
milk,  meat,  pickles,  sauces,  preserves,  jellies  and  jams 
reached  a  total  value  of  $872,906,852,  demonstrates 
the  amazing  extent  to  which  food  thus  preserved  now 
enters  into  the  American  diet.  It  is  also  an  impres¬ 
sive  manifestation  of  the  results  of  the  co-operative 
labors  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  and  the 
industry  toward  improving  processes  and  products 
which  have  made  possible  the  enormous  upswing  in 
consumption  this  classification  of  food  has  enjoyed  in 
the  last  few  years. 

According  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  present  output  of  canned  fruits 
alone  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1914.  There  have  been  corresponding  increases 
in  other  canned  foods.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing 
that  canned  products  are  gaining  an  important  place 
in  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  annual  packs  being  shipped  for  export,  and 
that  about  100,000  wage  earners  derive  their  liveli¬ 
hood  from  almost  3,000  canning  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  most  adults  that  canned 
food  was  regarded  with  not  a  little  suspicion  by  many 
housewives  and  with  some  measure  of  justification. 
There  was  a  widespread  disposition  to  blame  all  sup¬ 
posed  instances  of  .so-called  ptomaine  poisoning  on 
canned  foods.  Many  believed  that  the  quality,  flavor 
and  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods  was  seriously 
lower  than  fresh  or  home  prepared  foods.  The  clean¬ 
liness  of  canning  processes  also  was  questioned. 

The  public  attitude  today  is  very  different  and 
those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  transition 
of  both  cause  and  effect  date  the  change  from  the 
adoption  some  fifteen  years  ago  of  a  scientically  de¬ 
signed  standard  type  of  can  which  immediately  and 
effectively  forestalled  objections  on  sanitary  grounds. 
This  was  the  important  starting  point;  improvements 
in  quality  could  and  did  come  later. 

It  is  easy  to  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  tin  cans  which  was  as  orthodox  as  the  lith¬ 
ographed  labels  was  a  circular  smear  of  solder  deco¬ 
rating  the  top.  At  that  time  it  was  not  realized  that 
there  was  any  way  of  filling  and  sealing  a  can  save 
through  a  hole  in  the  top,  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
dollar.  The  system  prevailing  was  to  squeeze  the 
contents  into  the  can  through  this  opening,  which 
was  then  sealed  up  with  a  disk  of  tin  and  solder.  That 
is  why  there  was  no  such  thing  as  whole  slices  of 
pineapple  or  other  whole  fruits  or  vegetables  whose 


bulk  was  more  than  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter.  They 
had  to  be  cut  up  to  go  through  the  hole. 

There  were  discerned,  of  course,  various  objections 
to  this  type  of  can,  and  one  day  there  was  devised  the 
can  now  universally  in  use.  In  this  the  entire  top  is 
a  gasket-edged  disk  of  tin  which  is  compressed 
around  the  edge  of  the  can  proper  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  is  absolutely  airtight.  Soldering  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  machines  have  been  evolved  which 
pack  and  seal  these  standard  cans  without  the  inter¬ 
position  of  human  hands  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  impurities,  at  the  rate  of  two  cans  per  second. 
Thousands  of  these  machines,  in  operation  on  the 
widely-diversified  food  frontiers,  are  constantly  at 
work  satisfying  the  ever-growing  demand  for  the 
many  kinds  of  food  now  available  in  this  convenient 
and  sanitary  form.  Virtually  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
vegetable,  meat  and  fish  craved  by  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  palate  can  now  be  obtained  in  cans,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  lettuce,  and  the  time  may  be  not 
far  distant  when  this  delicacy  can  be  so  merchan¬ 
dised. 

Food  being  the  one  necessity  without  which  man 
cannot  live,  agricultural  research  in  the  United  States 
is  thoroughly  organized,  for  only  through  this  ave¬ 
nue  can  adequate  and  suitable  supply  be  assured.  The 
conditions  of  modern  life  do  not  make  it  possible  for 
millions  of  family  tables  to  be  laden  direct  from  the 
source  of  supply.  Thus  has  grown  up  the  imperative 
need  for  means  of  conveying  various  products  from 
point  of  origin  to  the  ultimate  consumer  regardless 
of  season,  inexpensively  and  by  the  most  sanitary 
means  which  can  be  found.  Hence  the  tin  can,  symbol 
of  our  civilization. 

It  has  not  been  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  that 
canned  foods  are  possible;  their  future  depended  on 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  improved.  To  this 
task  the  canning  industry  applied  itself  and  to  its  as¬ 
sistance  summoned  that  handmaiden  of  human 
progress,  reasearch,  Consequently,  the  last  decade 
has  witnessed  enormous  strides  of  improvement  with 
the  end  not  yet  in  sight. 

In  carrying  on  its  scientific  research  in  chemical, 
bacteriological,  technological  and  physiological  fields, 
the  National  Canners  Association  has  not  only  estab¬ 
lished  laboratories  of  its  own,  but  also  collaborates 
with  other  agencies  in  work  of  mutual  interest  and 
maintains  close  relations  with  educational  and  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  and  government  bureaus  conducting 
related  research. 

Agricultural  research  in  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  through  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  These  institutions  include  in  the 
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scope  of  their  activities  the  entire  field  of  the  canner’s 
interest  in  raw  products  improvement.  The  State 
agricultural  institutions  include  48  colleges  and  60 
experiment  stations,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
Land  Grant  College  system,  so  called  because  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1861,  set  aside  public  lands  in  each  State, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  to  be  used 
in  the  establishment  of  colleges  “to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.” 

The  experiment  stations  connected  with  these  col¬ 
leges  were  first  provided  for  through  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  in  1887,  while  in  1914  Federal  funds  were 
made  available  to  carry  on  agricultural  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  counties. 

In  research  and  extension  work  nearly  $25,000,000 
is  expended  annually  and  more  than  7,500  persons 
are  employed  in  this  work  by  the  Land  Grant  College 
system.  The  research  work  and  personnel  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  adds  to  the  agricultural  re¬ 
search  budget  an  additional  $10,000,000  and  hundreds 
of  scientific  workers.  The  combined  agencies  provide 
both  the  background  for  the  work  of  the  canners’ 
bureau  of  raw  products  research  and  the  reasons  for 
its  existence.  The  bureau  provides  the  industry  a 
broad  contact  with  these  scientific  and  educational 
institutions  and  their  activities  that  make  for  better 
canning  crops. 

At  a  cost  since  their  establishment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000,  three  laboratories  are  maintained 
by  the  canners’  association,  their  function  being  to 
conduct  research  investigations  designed  to  ferret 
out  information  regarding  the  fundamental  principles 
which  govern  the  art  of  canning,  in  order  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  may  be  improved  and  made 
more  uniform  and  the  causes  of  spoilage  understood 
and  as  far  as  possible  overcome.  The  staffs  of  the 
three  laboratories  total  a  score  of  scientific  men. 

The  research  laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
in  addition  to  the  usual  installation  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  equipment  special  facilities,  including 
an  experimental  cannery.  The  other  laboratories  are 
situated  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  the  latter  de¬ 
signed  to  study  particularly  the  problems  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  packers  and  the  fruit  canners  of  the  Northwest. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  in  collaboration  with 
other  industries.  For  example,  tin  plate  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  tin  plate  and  cans.  Vitamin  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  association  with  Columbia  University  ex¬ 
perts. 

The  sterilizing  operation  in  the  canning  industry  is 
known  as  “processing.”  The  time  and  temperature  at 
which  a  product  is  heated  for  the  purpose  of  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  called  the  “process.”  Until  recently  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  in  the  industry  were  purely  arbitrary 
and  were  the  result  of  experience  alone.  If  the  canner 
encountered  an  unusual  amount  of  spoilage  it  was  his 
custom  to  increase  either  the  temperature  or  time  of 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  went  along  for  a 
good  while  with  a  very  small  amount  of  spoilage,  he 
would  probably  try  to  reduce  the  temperature  and  time 
of  processing  in  order  that  he  might  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  product.  Some  years  ago  the  research 
laboratories  began  a  series  of  studies  which  has  done 
much  to  remove  the  processing  of  canned  foods  from 
the  realm  of  luck  and  chance  by  contributing  exact  in¬ 
formation  of  a  fundamental  nature. 


Within  the  last  six  years  an  extensive  study  has 
been  made  concerning  the  nutritive  value  and  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods.  This  study  included  vita¬ 
mins  A,  B  and  C,  and  it  was  found  that  in  canning 
there  was  no  appreciable  reduction  in  either  vitamin 
A  or  B,  the  amount  of  those  necessary  elements  being 
substantially  the  same  in  canned  food  as  in  the  raw 
product.  Home  cooking  also  was  found  to  be  without 
appreciable  influence  on  vitamins  A  and  B.  In  general, 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  vitamin  C  in  canned 
products  was  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  the 
amount  in  home-cooked  food  prepared  from  raw  ma¬ 
terials  obtained  from  the  city  market. 

Some  time  ago  the  canning  industry  became  gravely 
concerned  over  frequent  mention  of  so-called  “pto¬ 
maine  poisoning,”  attributed  to  canned  foods.  Since 
then  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  all  published 
announcements  of  illness  or  death  in  which  canned  food 
was  blamed.  Investigation  usually  has  shown  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  incorrect,  but  all  reports  not  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  unfounded  have  been  subjected  to  competent 
medical  and  scientific  study. 

Research  initiated  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Page  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  at  the  request  of  the  canners  association,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  head  of  the 
department  of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene  of 
Harvard  University  Medical  School,  with  an  advisory 
board  of  six  men  from  universities  prominent  in  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  physiology.  Dr. 
Rosenau  reported  that  as  a  result  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  there  had  been  foiuid  no  evidence  that  ptomaines 
would  produce  illness  in  human  beings  when  taken  by 
mouth.  His  statement  led  to  a  revision  of  medical  text¬ 
books  generally  in  this  respect. 

An  outbreak  of  botulism  ten  years  ago  precipitated 
research  which  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  many 
safeguards  against  this  ancient  form  of  poisoning,  and 
the  studies  are  still  being  carried  on.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  the  botulinus  organism  will  not 
grow  and  form  its  toxin  in  acid  products,  such  as  toma¬ 
toes,  kraut  and  the  common  fruits;  also  that  foods  of 
lower  acidity,  such  as  meat,  fish  products  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  other  than  tomatoes,  should  be  processed  under 
pressure.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  botulinus 
organism  occurs  normally  in  the  soil  throughout  the 
world. 

It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  the  total  losses 
from  insect  depredations  in  the  United  States  reaches 
the  enormous  annual  total  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  combatting  this  menace  to  America’s 
food  supply.  The  growers  of  vegetable  crops  suffer  to 
the  extent  of  $175,000,000  every  year,  while  the  dam¬ 
age  to  the  nation’s  fruit  crop  is  not  less  than  $65,- 
000,000.  This  condition  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
canning  industry,  and  in  consequence  the  canners  as¬ 
sociation  lends  its  assistance  to  the  authorities  in  seek¬ 
ing  means  of  pest  control. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
European  com  borer,  introduced  to  this  country  in 
shipments  of  broom  com  brought  from  Central  Europe, 
which  soon  spread  over  a  large  area  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State.  The  canners  early  recognized  the 
potential  menace  of  this  pest  and  assisted  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  necessary  support  for  the  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,000  with  which  the  corn  borer  is  being 
fought.  There  has  been  similar  co-operation  in  the 
cases  of  other  pest  perils  and  in  plant  pathology,  the 
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investigation  and  effort  to  control  plant  diseases  other¬ 
wise  caused. 

In  all  these  activities  the  canning  industry  is,  of 
course,  primarily  serving  itself,  but  it  is  also  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  prosperity  of  crop  growers  of  many  kinds 
and  bringing  to  the  tables  of  all  delicacies  tvhich  only 
a  few  years  ago  were  only  for  the  affluent.  The  wag 
will  continue  his  standardized  wit  about  the  modern 
bride  and  her  can-opener.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  It  is  the  red-faced,  perspiring  housewife 
of  other  days  bent  above  steaming  pots  of  food  she 
must  herself  prepare  at  the  cost  perhaps  of  beauty  of 
face  and  disposition,  contrasted  with  the  cool  and 
fresh-looking  matron  of  today  armed  with  an  improved 
type  of  opener  which  irritates  only  the  can,  her  face 
wreathed  in  bewitching  smiles.  It  would  take  more 
than  even  a  Mussolini  to  send  her  back  to  the  kitchen 
stove  chains  she  has  cast  off,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
great  canning  industry  moves  steadily  toward  being  a 
billion-dollar  enterprise. 

INTENDED  STRAWBERRY  ACREAGE  FOR  1930 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Division  of  Cron  and 
Livestock  Estimates,  Washington. 

Intended  acreage  for  harvest  in  1930,  compared  with  revised  es¬ 
timate  of  acreage,  1927-1929. 


Acreage 

1927  1928  1929  1930  1930  as  % 

State  Revised  Intended  of  1929 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Pet. 

Early. 

Alabama  .  4, .'>20  5,380  5,430  5,860  108 

Florida  .  3,680  3,640  5,420  5,690  105 

Louisiana  .  21,100  23,200  24,360  25,090  103 

Mississippi  .  600  1,000  1,040  1,090  105 

Texas  .  1,200  *1,600  2,720  2,230  82 


Group  total .  31,100  34,820  38,970  39,960  102.6 

Second  Early. 

Arkansas  .  17,000  21,000  20,100  14,870  74 

Calif.,  S.  Dist .  1,620  1,600  1,280  1,280  100 

Georgia  .  170  170  170  tl70  100 

North  Carolina .  5,800  6,200  5,500  5,220  95 

South  Carolina .  300  300  270  1270  100 

Tennessee*  .  17,240  18,080  16,810  13,450  80 

Virginia  .  9,420  9,980  8,980  8.980  100 

Group  total* .  51,550  57,930  53,110  44,240  83.3 

Intermediate. 

Calif.  (C.  &  H.) .  2,100  2,150  2,280  2,280  100 

Delaware  .  4,000  *4,930  4,830  4,250  88 

Illinois  .  4,280  4,700  4,790  4,410  92 

Indiana  .  1,650  1,680  1,510  1,450  96 

Iowa  .  2,560  2,560  2,690  2,690  100 

Kansas  .  960  960  960  960  100 

Kentuucky*  .  8,420  8,720  6,240  4,930  79 

Maryland  .  12,780  13,800  11,750  12,460  106 

Missouri  .  27,000  26,490  21,990  17,150  78 

New  Jersey .  6,600  7,000  6,860  7,550  110 

Group  total* .  70,380  72,990  63,900  58,130  91.0 

Late. 

Michigan  .  6,480  6,090  6,940  6,590  95 

New  York .  4,570  4,480  4,300  4,300  100 

Ohio  .  3,780  3,700  4,370  14,370  100 

Oregon  .  8,400  10,000  10,500  10,500  100 

Pennsylvania  .  3,260  3,190  2,870  2,960  103 

Utah  .  1..300  1,400  1,300  1,300  100 

Washington  .  7,670  7.900  8,140  8,140  100 

Wisconsin  .  2,760  2,840  2,760  2,790  101 


Group  total .  38,220  .39,600  41,180  40,950  99.5 

U.  S.  total* . 191,250  205,340  197,160  183,280  93.0 


*Re  vised. 

t Assume  no  change;  insufficinet  reports. 


Building  New  Plant — F.  Burkart  is  supervising  the 
building  of  a  new  grapefruit  plant,  which  he  will  man¬ 
age  when  completed,  for  Tugwell  &  Wiseman,  Inc.,  at 
Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Plans  Cannery — Howard  Marshall,  1811  Beech  wood 
avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  anticipating  the  erection  of 
a  cannery  to  pack  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  is  seeking  information  concerning  factory  layout 
and  proper  equipment  for  handling  the  aforementioned 
vegetables. 

Back  On  the  Job — H.  R.  (“Bob”)  Harding  is  again 
back  on  the  job  covering  the  Eastern  section  for  the 
well-known  machinery  and  supply  firm  of  Berlin-Chap- 
man  Co.  “Bob’s”  many  friends  will  welcome  the  news 
and  he  assures  them  “I’ll  be  seing  you”  soon. 

Grocers  Move — The  grocery  jobbing  house  of  Tiede- 
mann  &  McMorran,  located  at  119  Davis  street,  San 
Francisco,  will  move  shortly  to  134  Sacramento  street. 

Approve  Stock  Dividend. — Directors  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  have  voted  to  recommend  to 
stockholders  the  issuance  of  a  stock  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  on  approximately  125,000  shares.  The  directors 
plan  to  continue  the  regular  dividend  of  $2  per  annum 
in  case  the  recommendation  is  approved. 

Milk  Merger — The  Carnation  Milk  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  large  canners  of  evaporated  milk,  and  the  Albers 
Bros.  Milling  Company,  both  with  plants  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  are  to  be  consolidated.  The  proposal  calls  for 
the  exchange  of  two  and  a  half  shares  of  Carnation 
Milk  common  for  one  share  of  Albers  preferred  and 
two  shares  of  Carnation  for  one  of  Albers  common. 

Warehouse  -The  Food  Machinery  Corporation  has 
arranged  to  erect  a  warehouse  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

Financial  Difficulties — The  Los  Angeles  Sea  Food 
Packing  Company,  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  is  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  bankruptcy  schedule  shows  liabilities  of 
$251,738  and  assets  of  $64,278. 

HARDING  REPRESENTING  BERLIN-CHAPMAN 


Hr.  HARDING,  well  known  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  canner  and  machinery  man,  has 
*  taken  up  the  Berlin-Chapman  line  of  fine  can¬ 
ning  machinery,  and  intends  to  make  it  as  popular 
among  Eastern  canners  as  it  is  with  the  Western  can¬ 
ners.  It  is  a  fine  line,  covering  every  prominent  food 
product — A  machine  for  every  operation — and  one  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  complete  plant — and  Harding  knows  the 
business. 

Incidentally,  Berlin-Chapman  is  just  completing  a 
very  extensive  order  for  Campbell,  a  tribute  to  the 
Berlin-Chapman  line. 

Mr.  Harding  at  present  is  conducting  all  business 
from  his  desk  at  home,  2376  Lauretta  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

‘‘Ot/i?  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS*^ 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  tbemselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  ^iven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  ^old  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  year  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  Mid-West  canner  for  many  years  writes: 

“It  seems  as  if  this  is  a  year  when  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  teach  both  slow -acting  brokers  and  dilatory  buyers 
a  much-needed  lesson.  Shouldn’t  we  get  now.  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  prices  that  are  warranted  by  probable  yields  and 
surplus  stocks  before  another  season  comes?” 

Years  ago  a  noted  railroad  builder  said,  “The  pub¬ 
lic  be  d - ,”  but  times  have  changed  greatly.  The 

canner  who  gets  now  all  the  trade  will  pay  in  many 
instances  and  does  not  do  the  right  thing  by  his  reg¬ 
ular  trade  is  in  for  a  peck  of  trouble  later  whenever 
the  tide  of  production  turns  and  crops  run  well  above 
the  average. 

I  know  human  nature  in  all  of  us  prompts  us  to 
high  hat  the  buyer  when  we  can,  but  you  can  be  sure 
we  do  so  only  to  our  detriment. 

These  are  all  generalities,  you  say,  and  you  are 
right.  Let’s  get  down  to  something  concrete. 

The  trouble  with  this  brother  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
a  fault  we  all  have.  Each  year  after  the  convention 
we  come  home  and  decide  to  get  the  business.  We 
have  all  had  just  about  enough  of  cutting  under  by 
the  other  fellow,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  customers 
and  sales.  As  soon  as  we  announce  a  fair  price  for 
future  delivery  of  our  pack  after  interest,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  taxes,  a  little  something  for  profit  and  surplus 
have  been  taken  care  of,  we  learn  from  our  broker  or 
our  customers  that  they  can  buy  the  same  thing  for 
less  money.  We  are  told,  “You  are  out  of  line.”  We  re¬ 
call  our  resolve  to  get  the  business  and  we  weaken. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  we  recall  that  year  we  had 
20  per  cent  over  a  normal,  average  crop,  and  then  we 
are  done  with  our  high  resolves.  We  book  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  other  fellow’s  price  in  order  to  hold  the 
market,  in  order  to  get  the  market,  in  order  to  in¬ 
terest  the  customer,  in  order  to  sell  the  customer 
something  else  later  at  a  profit,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  other  reasons  we  think  we  have  for  abso¬ 
lutely  losing  our  backbone. 

None  of  the  so-called  reasons  we  have  for  selling 
canned  foods  below  a  fair  price  are  reasons;  they  are 
only  excuses.  A  condition  of  85  per  cent  employment 
in  the  United  States  is  normal.  It  is  probably  just  as 
true  that  80  per  cent  of  a  ten-year  average  crop  is 
normal,  Mark  Twain  said:  “More  is  said  about  the 
w'eather  and  less  done  about  it  than  anything  else.” 
We  always  have  weather  and  a  great  deal  of  it  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  growing  of  crops  for  canning.  The 
time  to  get  prices  warranted  for  canned  foods  is  from 
the  time  prices  on  the  future  pack  are  named  until 
the  crop  is  disposed  of.  At  all  times  we  all  pay  too 
much  attention  to  what  the  other  fellow  is  said  to  be 
doing  and  not  enough  to  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 


Goodness  knows  the  present  is  no  time  to  be  won¬ 
dering  if  we  ought  to  be  getting  more  for  our  pack. 
We  should  have  been  getting  our  price  from  the  time 
it  was  named.  We  should  have  remembered  the  prob¬ 
able  yield  of  not  over  80  per  cent  of  normal;  we 
should  have  remembered  the  poor  weather  we  always 
have.  Most  important,  we  should  decide  once  and  for 
all  that  if  we  must  sell  our  pack  for  nothing  or  less, 
that  it  is  time  enough  to  do  this  after  the  crop  is  in 
the  can. 

Some  one  said  the  other  day  that  1930  should  be  a 
great  year  in  which  to  sell  futures.  It  will  be,  but  not 
for  the  canner  who  sold  early  this  year  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  who  will  now  deliver  short  on  his 
future  orders. 

Already  buyers  are  kidding  each  other  and  you  can 
bet  your  last  dollar  those  who  are  expecting  and  will 
get  pretty  close  to,  if  not  quite  a  hundred  per  cent 
delivery  are  going  to  remember  their  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  next  year.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  canner 
should  go  out  and  buy  canned  foods  at  a  loss  or  even 
on  a  break-even  basis  in  order  to  fill  his  orders. 

That  may  be  a  fine,  altruistic  thing  to  do,  but  I 
wonder  where  we  will  find  the  buyer  who  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  when  we  have  large  packs,  will  buy 
twice  the  amount  of  his  contract  from  his  packer 
just  because  he  wants  to  help  him  out?  Especially  if 
he  can  buy  all  the  surplus  he  needs  at  prices  below 
those  he  has  agreed  to  pay  on  his  future  contract, 
A  reasonable  advance  in  the  spot  prices  of  any  stocks 
in  surplus  after  future  deliveries  have  been  made  is 
always  justified  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  future  buying  on  the  part  of  retail 
and  wholesale  distributors.  Now,  when  all  canned 
foods  are  scarce  in  first  hands,  reasonable  advances 
are  certainly  justified. 

But  we  must  be  careful  how  we  ask  and  get  these 
advanced  prices.  The  one  thing  that  will  hurt  us  most 
and  most  quickly  drive  steady  customers  away  is  the 
slightest  evidence  that  we  are  more  or  less  pleased 
that  for  once  we  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand  of  the 
buyer. 

If  I  were  asking  say,  a  dollar  five  for  standard  corn, 
No.  2  tins.  I’d  rather  sell  it  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  two 
and  a  half  to  a  customer  who  had  already  contracted 
with  me  for  a  part  of  his  supply  than  I  would  to  a 
new  customer  or  field  broker  who  was  coming  to  me 
solely  because  he  needed  the  corn.  That’s  a  good  way 
to  tie  your  customers  up  to  you  so  hard  and  fast  a 
competitor  will  not  be  able  to  get  them  away  with  a 
gun.  Those  packers  who  have  learned  to  merchandise 
their  packs  are  certainly  sitting  on  top  of  the  world 
this  year,  but  they  have  their  problems,  too.  The 
danger  they  must  face  is  that  of  selling  out  their  sur- 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  \V.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


Slaysmem  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


111  amachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 

t 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Ahb  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

Eatabliahed  1880  Incorporated  1924 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


— Since  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  ol  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPVRIOHTBD 
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plus  at  present  without  due  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  their  regular  trade  after  future  orders  have  been 
delivered  and  moved  into  consumers’  hands. 

As  long  as  we  say  “If  it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh,”  we 
imply  that  canned  foods  do  not  deteriorate  with  age. 
This  is  true.  As  long  as  it  is  true,  a  canner  marketing 
his  pack  in  large  part  under  his  factory  label  owes 
his  distributors  a  duty  that  must  be  performed  if  he 
is  going  to  establish  his  brands  permanently.  He 
must  have  reasonable  stocks  on  hand  during  twelve 
months  in  the  year  for  sale  at  fair  prices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  amount  of  total  stocks  in  surplus.  Do 
you  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Campbell’s  soup  or 
Campbell’s  pork  and  beans  would  be  selling  in  the 
volume  they  do  today  if  a  distributor  was  compelled 
to  buy  a  year’s  supply  at  one  time  and  take  it  out  be¬ 
fore  March  first  following  date  of  contract? 

Do  you  think  a  housewife,  no  matter  how  much 
she  likes  your  corn  and  peas,  is  going  to  continue  ask¬ 
ing  for  them  next  spring  at  her  grocer’s  after  he  has 
told  her  that  he  is  out  of  them  and  that  he  can’t  get 
any  more  until  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  market, 
several  months  later?  But  that  he  has  something 
else,  under  another  label,  that  is  very  good.  You  bet 
she  is  going  to  buy,  use  and  continue  to  use  the  other 
fellow’s  pack  if  it  is  anywhere  near  as  good  as  yours. 
And  next  fall  your  distributor  will  find  it  hard  to  sell 
the  grocer  who  couldn’t  get  any  of  your  goods  late  in 
the  fall  or  during  the  early  winter,  because  you  had 
sold  out  your  pack  in  order  to  clean  up  your  factory. 

You  are  not  justified  in  getting  now  all  that  you  can 
for  your  pack  in  surplus  unless  you  are  planning  just 
as  far  as  you  are  able  to  have  goods  under  your  label 
for  sale  to  your  distributors  next  spring  and  during 
the  early  summer. 

If  you  sell  out  your  pack  to  your  customers  who  are 
buying  your  label,  tell  them  right  now  that  you  are 
sold  out,  and  ask  that  they  in  turn  make  your  deliv¬ 
eries  go  as  far  as  they  can  with  their  trade  in  order 
that  all  may  have  as  many  goods  as  possible  in  the 
market  during  the  year,  so  that  your  brands  will  be 
kept  alive.  Handle  your  surplus  along  sound,  busi¬ 
ness-building  lines,  play  fair  and  don’t  high  hat  any¬ 
body.  Protect  your  own  labels  at  all  times. 

THE  MARKETING  OF  ONE  LARGE  CANNER 


The  little  housewives  used  to  go  to  market — or 
may  be  we  had  better  say  that  our  mothers  used 
to  go  to  market,  we  trudging  along  carrying  the 
basket  into  which  she  put  her  selections  for  the  fam¬ 
ily;  and  while  it  was  a  delight  to  her,  it  meant  work 
and  worry — to  provide  a  variety  that  would  please  all 
the  various  tastes.  That’s  where  the  expression  “filling 
the  market  basket”  comes  from,  in  case  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  or  never  knew.  For  marketing  is  going  out  of 
fashion,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  gone. 

But  with  that  picture  in  mind,  and  that  you  may  the 
more  highly  appreciate  the  job  you  are  doing,  read  this 
account  from  Campell’s  “The  Optimist”  for  September : 

“In  New  Jersey,  the  tomato  is  taking  the  leading 
role  as  the  most  important  crop.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  it  has  crowded  the  white  potato  out  of  the 
lead  and  has  assumed  a  supremacy  which  it  bids  fair 
to  maintain. 

Of  this  great  crop,  a  major  fraction  will  find  its  way 
to  the  Camden  plant  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

To  care  for  the  contract  acreage  planted  in  New 
Jersey  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  has  established 


its  Farms  Nos.  1  and  2  as  service  farms.  Containing 
175  acres,  they  are  located  between  Riverton  and 
Moorestown  in  Burlington  county.  They  are  unique  in 
that  they  are  devoted  entirely  to  crop  improvement 
work  and  to  crop  service  work. 

The  first  title  includes  the  originating  and  testing  of 
new  varieties  and  strains  of  vegetablee,  suitable  for 
canning;  testing  fertilizers,  sprays  and  other  blight 
and  plant  disease  repellants ;  trying  out  new  ideas  and 
methods  of  soil  preparation  as  well  ks  the  planting, 
spraying,  picking  and  transporting  of  canning  crops, 
and  in  every  other  way  improving  their  production 
and  handling. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  of  these  farms — 
crop  service  work — consists  of  the  growing  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  plants  to  the  company’s  contracting  growers, 
and  includes  the  services  of  field  men  who  are  qualified 
experts  and  who  advise  the  growers  on  all  matters  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  soil  and  the  care  of  the 
plants. 

Demonstrations  are  also  conducted  at  the  farms, 
which  are  clearing  houses  for  information  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  canning  crops.  The  farm  equipment  includes 
hothouses  for  developing  seedling  plants,  and  thirty 
acres  are  covered  with  glass  in  hot-beds  and  cold 
frames  for  ‘spotting’  the  tomato  plants  used  by  the 
growers  in  the  thousands  of  acres  contracted  for  by 
the  company  locally. 

On  the  inside  covers  of  this  issue  we  reproduce  a 
composite  aeroplane  photograph  showing  two  great 
blocks  of  these  glass-covered  beds.  These  blocks  are  a 
half  a  mile  apart  and  in  order  to  show  them  in  one  pic¬ 
ture  two  photographs  were  taken,  the  intervening  land¬ 
scape  deftly  removed,  and  the  two  pictures  spliced  into 
one.  See  if  you  can  find  where  it  was  done. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  producing  new  and  im¬ 
proved  strains  of  tomatoes,  and  several  successful  ones 
have  been  developed. 

The  traits  sought  in  the  experimental  work  on  toma¬ 
toes  are  proper  color,  size  and  shape;  high  specific 
gravity,  acid  content  and  sugar  content,  vigor  of 
growth  and  disease-resisting  qualities. 

The  growing  of  tomatoes  for  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  major  in¬ 
dustry.  This  one  packer  requires  all  the  perfect  toma¬ 
toes  grown  on  93  square  miles,  on  nearly  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  the  finest  market  gardens  in  the  world. 

The  output  of  much  of  this  acreage  is  contracted  for 
delivery  to  the  Camden  plant. 

The  output  of  other  large  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  bought  on 
the  open  market,  is  carried  by  fast  and  dustless  water 
transportation  to  the  great  plant  in  Camden,  there  to 
be  made  into  tomato  soup  while  the  fruit  is  in  its 
freshest  and  finest  vine-ripened  condition. 

Stil  other  vast  areas  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  California  are  devoted  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes,  which  are  brought  to  nearby  canneries 
where  they  are  cooked,  strained  and  evaporated  into  a 
smooth  puree. 

This  intermediate  product  is  hermetically  sealed  in 
gallon  cans  and  is  preserved  by  a  process  of  heat  treat- 
'ment,  so  that  it  may  be  transported  to  the  soup-mak¬ 
ing  plant  for  use  during  the  winter  months  in  making 
vegetable  soup,  mock  turtle  soup,  ox  tail  soup  and 
others  of  the  twenty-one  kinds  which  contain  this  in¬ 
gredient. 

Toward  the  planting  of  its  local  contract  acreage  in 
New  Jersey  alone,  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  this 
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year  sold  to  its  growers  31,695,150  plants.  To  secure 
this  number  of  plants  required  the  sowing,  cultivating, 
spraying  and  fertilizing  of  more  than  double  that  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  tomato  seedlings. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  this  local  acreage  were 
to  be  plowed  by  one  man  with  a  walking  plow,  it  would 
take  him  thirty  years  to  complete  the  job.  If  that  im¬ 
aginary,  enterprising  individual  had  undertaken  to 
plow  all  the  land  from  which  the  Campbell  Company 
took  all  the  first  quality  tomatoes  during  1928,  he 
would  have  walked  416,640  miles,  or  the  equivalent  of 
seventeen  and  a  third  times  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  at  the  equator. 

We  have  probably  gone  far  enough  now  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  supplying  of 
tomatoes  to  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  is  by  way  of 
being  a  major  industry. 

In  the  production  of  Campbell’s  soup  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  romance  and  of  the  picturesque  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  securing  these  tomatoes  and  the  other  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  that  enter  into  its  deliciousness. 

Like  the  housewife  with  her  market  basket,  combing 
the  markets  of  the  town  for  the  finest  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles,  the  expert  staff  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
searches  out  supplies  of  foodstugs  through  the  world¬ 
wide  markets. 

Tomatoes  we  have  already  discussed.  Of  the  other 
homely  vegetables  there  are  okra  and  sweet  pimientos 
from  Dixie  Land,  and  peas,  corn  and  lima  beans  from 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  Mid-Western 
States. 

Red-hearted  Chantenay  carrots  from  the  Lake  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  State  in  the  early  season,  and  from 
the  Brownsville-Hidalgo  section  of  Texas  in  the  win¬ 
ter;  yellow  turnips  (not  too  highly  flavored)  from 
Nova  Scotia;  head  rice,  that  will  withstand  the  can¬ 
ning  process  without  softening  unduly,  from  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Patna,  on  the  sacred  Ganges  River  in  India. 

Then  there  is  wild  Irish  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
little  herbs  from  Plynlymmon  and  subtle  seasonings 
from  Amboina  and  the  Isles  of  Spice — sun-drenched 
isles  in  summer  seas,  where  the  temple  bells  are  call¬ 
ing— Oh,  well,  what’s  the  use?  Muse,  you  shouldn’t 
start  anything  like  that.” 

PLANNING  FOR  GREATER  RESEARCH  WORK 


Representatives  of  31  national  farm  and 
industrial  organizations  continued  their  efforts 
to  obtain  adequate  appropriations  for  research 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Headed  by  Chester  H.  Gray,  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  group  pre¬ 
sented  the  need  for  more  research  to  the  new  director 
of  the  budget.  Col.  J.  C.  Roop,  on  September  9th. 

“These  31  organizations  are  not  farm  groups 
alone,”  said  Gray  as  spokesman.  “They  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  banking,  manufactnring,  canning,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  lumber,  forestry,  tanning  and  the  automobile 
industry,  together  with  such  terminal  agencies  as  the 
commission  merchants,  fruit  jobbers,  meat  packers' 
and  grain  exchange. 

“The  informal  alliance  of  these  independent  groups 
upon  this  single  project  indicates  that  the  citizens  of 
our  nation  as  a  whole  are  willing  that  sufficient  taxes 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ade¬ 
quately  promote  agricultural  research.  It  has  been 


conclusively  demonstrated  that  such  studies  are  in 
the  interest  of  both  producers  and  consumers  and 
greatly  contribute  to  agricultural  and  national  well¬ 
being.” 

Gray  pointed  out  that  two  years  ago,  when  this 
group,  which  then  consisted  of  only  13  organizations, 
informally  banded  itself  together  and  began  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  of  more  funds  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  it  was  thought  that  $10,000,000  additional  to 
the  current  appropriation  might  be  sufficient  for  a 
well-rounded  continuing  program. 

“Perhaps  half  that  amount  has  been  obtained,” 
stated  the  spokesman.  “If  our  preliminary  estimate 
of  $10,000,000  remains  as  a  goal,  we  still  need 
$5,000,000.” 

Research  builds  up  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  about 
agriculture  from  which  facts  helpful  to  farmers  and 
to  the  country  may  be  useful  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
Gray  stated.  “The  current  appropriation  for  research 
by  the  Department  amounts  to  less  than  1  per  cent 
per  capita,”  Gray  continued. 

“The  Mediterranian  fruit  fly  suddenly  swooped 
down  on  Florida  and  caused  an  infestation  that  could 
not  be  repressed  or  repulsed  by  means  of  previously 
obtained  information,”  Gray  explained.  “But  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  25  years  ago  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  some 
scientists  of  the  Department  studied  this  fly,  learned 
its  habits,  life  cycle,  its  preference  for  fruits,  and  so 
on.  Their  information,  published  in  a  bulletin  which 
had  lain  in  the  files  for  years,  suddenly  became  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value.” 

Representatives  of  the  various  organizations 
stressed  the  need  of  more  research  on  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  problems,  including  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  following  subjects:  Forestry,  machinery 
for  applying  concentrated  fertilizers,  cattle  abortion 
and  other  dairy  cattle  diseases,  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruit  and  truck  crops,  importance  of  so-called 
minor  elements  of  plant  food,  investigation  of  the 
cattle  grub,  trucks  as  farm  transportation,  fertilizer 
for  sugar  beets,  nutrition  and  diseases  of  poultry, 
studies  of  consumption  of  farm  products,  improve¬ 
ment  of  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  improved 
dairy  production,  utilization  of  waste  products,  and 
diseases  of  potatoes. 

When  this  movement  was  begun  two  years  ago, 
similar  conferences  were  held  with  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Jardine,  who  enthusiastically  encouraged  and 
fostered  research  in  the  Department,  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  who  likewise  has  fa¬ 
vored  the  program;  with  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director 
of  research  work  in  the  department;  with  the  former 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  and 
with  former  President  Coolidge,  who  termed  such 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  as  “con¬ 
structive  economy,”  and  urged  in  1928  that  such  re¬ 
search  should  be  “continued  and  expanded.” 

In  June  of  this  year  the  whole  problem  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  who  at  that  time  said  that  since  becoming  head 
of  the  Department  under  President  Hoover  he  had 
been  struck  with  the  “vast  possibility  of  improving 
agricultural  conditions  by  means  of  such  practical  re¬ 
search.” 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  oppoi'tunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED -By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modem  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  - 

1  60  horse  power  Steam  Boiler  and  Fixtures  $  50.00 

2  Gas  Engines  6  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Morse  50  00 

1  Electric  Generator  220  Volt  100  00 

1  Leader  Injector  and  lot  of  Wood  Pulleys. 

Walton  Canning  Co.,  Walton,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE— Indiana  Pulper.  Has  had  little  use  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Ridgewood  Fruit  Growers,  Winchester,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  -Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  IJ”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 10  Steam  Threshing  Machine  Engines 
suitable  for  driving  viners. 

Address  Box  A-1699  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — Beet  Topper,  Graders  and  Peeling  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Also  Dicer. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp. ,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Cleans  cans  thoroughly 
—without  spangling. 

^HERE  will  be  no  spangling  troubles  if 
you  wash  sticky  or  oily,  food-stained  cans 
with  an  Oakite  material  after  filling  and 
closing. 

Canning  plants  everywhere  are  using  the 
Oakite  way  of  cleaning  because  every  trace 
of  oil,  film  and  deposit  is  removed  without 
scrubbing  or  scraping.  Tin  surfaces  are  stain¬ 
less  and  bright. 

Write  for  our  booklet  containing  full  details 
of  Oakite  methods  for  every  cannery  clean¬ 
ing  job.  Copy  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  FThamcs  St..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAIUTE 

Industrial  Qeaning  Materials  Mxt  Methods 
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Safety 


N  TOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  G>mpany  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  ELastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

C0MTAIN|R$  Of  fIN  flATC  -  BIACK  lAON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRO^  -  I  IBAl 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrares  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.'’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 3-25 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  8.25 

Large,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  8.25 

Medium,  No.  2% . —  — — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 8.00 

M^ium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% .  8.00 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No|  1  sq .  3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2-80  3.00 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1-OB 

No.  3  . 1--  •••"•• 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80  .90 

No.  2  .  1-00  — .. 

No.  2%  .  1-50  1.66 

No.  10  .  5.00  6.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard.  No.  10 .  4.75  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2.  Small  Green .  1.95  2.10 

No.  10  .  10.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.45  1.50 

No.  10  .  8.76  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . ■•••  9-00 

Soaked,  No.  2....~ . 90  ....... 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1-90 

8-16,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

16-20,  No.  3 . . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1-10  1-20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.60  ...... 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60  4.75 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.16  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.75  6.00 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . .  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05  1.10 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  4.66  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.16 

No.  10  . .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36  1.45 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

PEAS2 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 


E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
Petit  Pois  . 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1.. . . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2^^  .  1.30  1.36 

No.  3  .  1.40  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
No.  10  .  6.60  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.3.' 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  . 

No.  21/4  . 1.05  . 

No.  3  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.50 


.96  1.00 

1.30  1.36 

1.40  1.46 

4.00  4.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmlngs.„„... 
No.  10  Trimmings . 


621/a  . 

50  . 


871/.  .90 

85  1.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  21/4 . 

Choice,  No.  21,4 . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2%........ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 


1.00 

California  Standard,  No.  214,  Y.  C. 

2.36 

2.25 

.9714 

.96 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C . 

2.76 

2.60 

5.60 

Fancy,  No.  2I4,  Y.  C . 

5.26 

.70 

6.00 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

1.60 

1.30 

.90 

No.  3  . 

Extra  St^dard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . ....._ 

Peeled,  No.  8 . . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . . 

Elxtra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2i/4 . 

Choice  . .7...  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2%.....*. .  2.70 

Sliced  Elxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11  00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  '2.OO 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . " . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz. . 

18  oz . ““ 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  ox. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dox. . 

*/4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . . . 

8  oz . . . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON*  . 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Coboe,  Tall,  No.  „ 

Plat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . " 

Flat,  No.  % . "" 

Chums,  Tall  .......™......_..........._.......... 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 1.."  " 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated _ _ 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton... . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

California,  per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  14s  . 

White,  14s  . 

White,  Is  . . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  14s . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . ,,,,, . 

Striped,  14s  . . . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . . 

Yellow,  14s  . . 

Yellow,  is  . . . . 


1.26  1.40 

1.36  1.60 

2.60  2.66 
2.70  2.90 


1.76  1.80 

.  4.86 


.  t8.76 

t4.76 


.  t8.76 

.  t4.76 

-  t3.00 

-  tl6.00 

.  t4.60 

.  8.00 

14.00  14.60 

_  26.00 

_  7.00 

- 1I.U 

_  6.60 

-  12.60 

_  7.00 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 

. 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Out  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspetli.  N.  Y.  110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


•  DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
"ED”  WOELPER.  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RICH  rOR  JR. 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE.  SEPTEMBER  16,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Drought  Broken  Everywhere — Too  Late  to  Help  Corn — 
No  Glut  in  Tomatoes  This  Year — Large  Pack  Seems 
Impossible  —  Peas  Gain  Steadily  —  Bean  Canners 
Threatened — Fruits  Well  Sold  Up. 

BOUGHT  BROKEN — The  Eastern  seaboard  was 
promised  a  touch  of  the  wintry  conditions  which 
visited  the  Middle  West  about  ten  days  ago,  but 
inLtead  it  got  a  week  of  torrid  weather,  with  heat  far 
above  the  average  and  no  rain,  and  the  visit  was  any¬ 
thing  but  good.  However,  the  promise  was  partially 
fulliiled  this  past  week  and  cooler  weather,  and  quite  a 
liberal  amount  of  good  rain  came,  and  we  now  have 
cod  weather  and  better  growing  conditions  for  such 
crops  as  are  in  position  to  profit  by  it.  Unfortunately 
the  number  of  such  crops  is  limited.  This  relief,  so  far 
as  the  drought  is  concerned,  seems  to  have  been  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  country,  and  all  those  sections 
which  complained  before  are  now  supplied,  for  the  time 
at  least. 

Corn — The  rains  came  too  late  to  help  corn,  and  that 
crop,  so  far  as  canning  is  concerned,  has  to  be  written 
down  as  bad,  with  the  pack  undoubtedly  far  below  ex¬ 
pectations.  And  yet  the  rains,  seemingly,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  the  blossoming  rally  in  canned  corn 
buying,  some  of  the  buyers  at  least  seeming  to  think 
that  salvation  for  that  crop  and  pack  was  at  hand. 
The  check,  however,  is  only  momentary,  for  corn  is 
still  strong  and  getting  stronger,  and  higher  prices 
may  be  confidently  counted  upon.  The  canners  have 
little  or  nothing  with  which  to  trade,  at  least  in  this 
Eastern  territory,  for  most  of  them  are  short  on  their 
futures.  He  is  a  lucky  corn  canner  who  has  any  surplus 
due  to  havino-  sold  futures  lightly.  And  such  holders 
are  not  weaklings;  they  know  the  value  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  the  buyers  will  pay  the  price  or  go  without. 
It  is  of  such  stuff  the  strength  of  the  present  canned 
corn  market  is  made  and  it  will  endure. 

A  prominent  Harford  county  (Md.)  brokerage  house, 
under  date  of  September  12th,  says  of  corn: 

“The  corn  pack  has  been  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  where  a  packer  has  not  sold  much 
future  com  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  full 


delivery.  We  can  buy  a  car  of  extra  standard 
Shoepeg  at  $1.50,  factory,  and  a  car  of  fancy  Shoe- 
peg  at  $1.60  f.  o.  b.  Iin  crushed  sugar  corn  the 
.maket  is  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  dozen  for  2’s,  and  $5.75 
to  $6.00  per  dozen  for  lO’s.” 

If  the  present  cool  weather  does  not  get  too  cool,  and 
mixes  in  a  goodly  amount  of  warm  sunshine,  the  corn 
canners  may  be  able  to  cull  over  their  fields  for  every 
last  nubbin  to  help  out  the  shortage ;  but  cool  weather, 
while  sweetening  the  corn,  brings  on  the  worms,  and 
the  worms  must  be  fed.  There  is  small  chance  in  this 
for  hope.  And  yet  the  market  shows  a  slight  letting- 
up  of  the  demand  for  canned  corn.  It  will  come  again, 
and  stronger. 

Tomatoes — The  pack  is  progressing  quite  well  in 
most  sections,  but  unless  the  present  turn  in  the 
weather  conditions  brings  on  a  glut,  the  1929  season 
will  go  down  into  history  as  the  first  and  only  year  that 
showed  no  glut.  And  the  chances  to  lose  this  record 
are  very  slim.  The  canneries  have  been  able  to  handle 
the  crop  in  good  shape,  most  of  them  failing  to  get 
enough  tomatoes  to  keep  them  busy  the  full  week,  and 
part-time  days  have  been  the  rule  in  most  sections  and 
with  most  canners  this  season.  This  is  another  record 
for  this  eventful  season,  and,  of  course,  this  does  not 
make  for  a  big  output.  Usually  the  tomato  canner  is 
rushed  night  and  day,  with  a  constantly  piling-up  over¬ 
load  of  tomatoes  waiting  attention,  and  it  takes  such 
a  condition  to  make  a  big  pack.  Tomatoes  cannot  be 
handled  mechanically  through  the  factories  as  are  corn 
or  peas ;  it  is  largely  hand  work,  and  that  takes  time. 
Those  buyers  who  are  visualizing  a  tremendous  output 
of  canned  tomatoes  will  do  well  to  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  takes  long,  hard,  night-and-day  work  to 
pack  18,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  and  a  long  season. 
All  of  this  has  been  lacking  this  season.  And  all  re¬ 
ports  seem  to  show  that  the  crop  is  not  in  condition  for 
a  long-continued  yield,  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather,  and  even  if  frost  holds  off  unusu¬ 
ally  late. 

Here  is  the  way  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md., 
sizes  up  the  tomato  situation,  under  date  of  Sept.  12th : 

“Since  the  beginning  of  packing  season  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  movement  in  tomatoes,  and  the 
market  has  advanced  5c  to  7V2C  per  dozen.  Most 
packers  have  enough  business  booked  ahead  to 
keep  them  busy  shipping  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
which  puts  them  off  the  market.  We  are  getting  a 
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lot  of  orders  for  deferred  shipment,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  impossible  to  get  packers  who  are  in  a  position 
to  ship  promptly  to  consider  any  orders  except  for 
shipment  at  their  option.  As  we  go  to  press  the 
market  is  strong  at  55c  to  57V2C  for  I’s,  85c  to 
for  2’s,  $1,25  to  $1.30  for  3’s,  and  $4.00  to 
$4.25  for  lO’s.” 

Peas — The  pea  market  seems  to  be  gaining  strength 
daily,  for  it  is  now  known  that  the  canners  are  carry¬ 
ing  light  stocks,  the  demand  having  drained  them  *to  a 
low  point.  Peas  are  not  orily  very  popular  with  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  but  the  retailers  are  using  this  item 
rather  than  corn  or  tomatoes,  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  one  “long”  item  of  the  1929  pack.  This 
added  attention,  coming  on  hardly  a  normal  output,  is 
showing  the  effects  of  better  prices  and  a  very  much 
stronger  feeling  on  the  part  of  holders  of  peas.  Mar¬ 
ket  prices  here  show  no  changes  this  week,  but  it  is 
known  that  canners  are  firmer  in  their  demands,  and 
not  anxious  to  unload.  Pea  stocks  are  in  such  condition 
as  to  warrant  the  canners  playing  the  market  for  the 
better  prices.  No  canner  is  afraid  he  will  have  to  carry 
any  stock  over  into  the  1930  season.  And  that  adds 
strength. 

Beans — It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  tell  any  canner 
that  if  he  has  any  stock  of  stringless  beans  he  has  good 
property,  and  no  sensible  buyers  are  haggling  on  a 
slight  price  difference.  Beans  are  up  and  will  stay  up 
in  price,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  heighth  and 
no  chance  for  “bargains.” 

Just  what  the  proposed  combination,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  of  the  dried  bean  growers,  warehouse¬ 
men  and  distributors  may  mean  for  the  baked  bean 
canners  is  hard  to  say  now;  but  does  it  portend  any 
good  for  the  canners?  This  is  being  attempted  under 
the  Farm  Relief  movement,  and  is  in  line  with  the 
general  trend  towards  greater  and  greater  combina¬ 
tions.  This  tendency  to  form  a  few  large  operator^  in 
place  of  the  many  small  ones  may  mean  efficiency,  and 
may  mean  prolongation  of  our  prosperity,  but  it  does 
not  look  that  way  to  many  eyes.  In  effect  the  populace 
is  told  to  dabble  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  big 
combinations,  instead  of  tilling  the  earth,  operating 
the  mills  and  keeping  busy  in  the  offices ;  and  then  we 
have  days  when  these  investors  are  shaken  down  for  a 
billion-dollar  loss,  through  sudden  declines  in  the 
prices  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  And  the  bankers  an¬ 
swer  that  that  means  nothing,  for  where  one  looses 
another  gains,  and  the  account  is  even.  That  does  not 
gee  with  the  sort  of  arithmetic  we  were  taught  in  those 
distant  days  now  considered  the  dark  ages.  But  it 
works,  seemingly,  and  so  long  as  it  works,  all  will  be 
well. 

Pumpkin,  sauerkraut  and  items  of  that  sort  all  prom¬ 
ise  to  follow  suit  in  the  size  of  their  packs  with  the 
other  articles  of  canned  foods.  Soon  the  canners  wdll 
be  busy  on  these  crops,  and  some  are  now,  of  course; 
and  then  the  buyers  will  give  them  more  attention. 

California  says  that  its  fruit  packs  are  far  short  of 
normal  and  that  the  supply  has  been  largely  bought, 
and  that  canners  are  now  busy  buying  from  one  an¬ 
other  to  make  un  assortments.  Not  much  question  of 
the  soundness  of  fruit  prices  this  year. 

And  even  the  fish  canners  are  in  line  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  of  short  packs  this  season.  Some  items 
of  salmon  promise  to  be  more  abundant  than  early 
promises  gave  hope  for,  and  the  wise  managers  of  this 
branch  of  the  business  dropped  prices  slightly,  with  the 


result  that  buying  quickly  picked  up  and  the  surplus 
was  wiped  out. 

Shrimp,  which  promised  to  make  up  for  its  shortage 
and  to  give  some  extra  supplies  to  replenish  the  de¬ 
pleted  market,  has  been  halted  in  its  packing  and  the 
market  will  have  to  wait. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Market  Quiet,  Due  to  Scarcity — Peas  in  Fair  Demand — 

Tomatoes  Firm  —  Salmon  Freely  Bought — Shrimp 

Saught — Corn  Quiet. 

New  York,  September  12,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — The  main  feature  of  the  present 
week  was  the  quiet  w’hich  ruled  in  nearly  all  spot 
canned  foods  lines.  Buying  has  been  continued 
brisk  heretofore,  and  part  of  the  present  quietness  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  spot  lines  are  completely 
exhausted.  There  is  a  better  demand  developing  for 
Alaska  salmon,  induced  by  the  reduction  of  pinks  to 
$1.50  coast.  Shrimp  are  selling  handily,  although  the 
local  trade  is  showing  a  preference  for  the  large  size, 
which  are  scarce  here.  The  large  size  are  being  offered 
at  $1,65,  as  compared  with  $1.40  for  mediums.  The 
tomato  market  is  firm.  Maine  blueberries  are  not 
selling  well  at  the  $13  per  gallon  price,  and  some  brok¬ 
ers  here  are  reported  to  have  accepted  orders  at  $12, 
and  even  slightly  uunder  this  cut  price. 

Peas — A  consistently  good  demand  for  spot  peas  has 
just  about  eliminated  this  item  from  the  market,  with 
the  result  that  little  of  any  importance  developed  here 
during  the  past  week,  solely  due  to  the  lack  of  stocks. 
The  1929  pack  has  received  an  excellent  reception  here, 
the  Metropolitan  area  of  New  York  insisting  upon  its 
canned  peas  at  any  price. 

Alaska  Salmon — The  attention  of  the  trade  is  more 
or  less  centered  upon  fish  packs  just  at  present.  Alaska 
salmon  is  selling  well,  due  to  the  reduction  of  pinks 
to  $1.50.  Quite  a  few  large-sized  transactions  have 
taken  place  in  this  food  this  w^eek.  A  slight  weakness 
in  spot  prices,  during  which  the  pink  tails  sold  as  low 
as  $1.67V-j,  against  the  general  quotation  of  $1,75,  has 
increased  the  call  for  pinks.  Reds  are  not  attracting 
much  attention  and  chums  are  quiet.  The  trade  feels 
that  with  pinks  at  $1.50  the  line  of  chums  at  $1.35  does 
not  offer  an  especially  attractive  proposition. 

Maine  Sardines — A  better  call  is  reported  for  Maine 
sardines,  resulting  in  a  steadier  price  tone.  The  key¬ 
less  oil  quarters  are  quoted  in  a  range  of  prices  run¬ 
ning  from  $3.40  to  $4.65,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport.  The  rather 
erratic  fluctuations  in  sardine  prices  are  laid  to  the  re¬ 
ports  emanating  from  the  canning  centers  in  Maine, 
where  one  section  will  report  heavy  catches,  and  an¬ 
other  will  contradict  with  a  story  of  light  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  catches  and  subsequent  light  pack  outlook. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  firmness  in  tomatoes  has 
brought  about  an  upward  trend  in  spot  quotations, 
with  prevailing  prices  running  from  to  55c  a 

dozen  on  No.  1,  85c  on  No.  2s,  $1.22  to  $1.25  on  No.  3s, 
$4  on  No.  10s.  In  general  the  same  price  basis  exists 
for  futures.  Spot  3s  are  quite  scarce,  but  the  situation 
is  not  yet  serious, 

California  Fruits — Spot  canned  fruits  are  firm,  but 
generally  quiet.  Many  tentative  inquiries  are  being 
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made  around  the  market,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
shopping  nature.  Prices  are  unchanged. 

Shrimp — An  excellent  demand  is  reported  for  shrimp, 
with  $1.65  being  asked  for  the  large  size,  and  the  me¬ 
diums  quoted  at  $1.40.  Thus  far  the  buying  interest 
has  centered  for  the  most  part  on  the  larger  sized, 
which,  as  a  result,  are  becoming  scarcer  and  their  mar¬ 
ket  firmer  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  season. 

Apricots — There  is  a  fair  call  for  apricots,  with  the 
choice  pack  going  at  $2.85.  Stocks  are  reported  light. 

Corn — Despite  bullish  reports  from  canning  centers 
on  the  new  pack  corn  crop,  interest  is  still  languid  here 
and  little  new  business  is  reported. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Strong  Fall  Demand — All  Believe  the  Advances  Will 
Hold — Whole  Market  Looks  Better — More  Buyers  for 
Tomatoes  Than  Sellers — Corn  Moves  Up  Strongly  to 
$1.00 — Fire  in  Big  Cannery — Strong  Demand  for 
Peas — Michigan  Fruits  Well  Sold  Up. 

Chicago,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — The  fall  demand  has  set  in  vigor¬ 
ously  and  everybody  clear  down  to  the  retail 
grocer  is  now  more  than  busy.  Prices  are  well 
maintained  on  all  canned  foods,  and  as  the  shortage 
which  in  fact  exists  becomes  better  accepted  through¬ 
out  the  trade,  some  additional  advances  are  bound  to 
register  on  many  canned  foods  items  which  are  under- 
priced. 

It  has  been  some  little  time  since  we  have  seeh 
things  rebound  upward  with  such  vigor.  The  excite¬ 
ment  is  not  of  temporary  nature,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  all  these  advances  will  hold. 

Even  behind  the  horizon  the  future  of  canned  foods 
seems  to  promise  big  things.  With  the  restoration  of 
some  new  outlets  for  the  product  through  channels 
which  were  prohibited  from  handling  them  in  recent 
years,  it  is  believed  that  the  public  will  be  stimulated 
to  eating  more  canned  foods  than  ever  before. 

Another  encouraging  feature  to  canners  is  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  big  strides  have  been  taken  toward  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  a  sane  merchandising  campaign  for 
1930.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  ranks  of  weakling 
sellers  have  been  decimated,  that  feature  will  put 
strength  into  the  available  capacity  of  the  country. 

Tomatoes — There  are  far  more  buyers  than  sellers, 
buyers  increasingly  frantic  over  their  inability  to  get 
service  from  anybody  who  seems  anxious  to  take  busi¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  the  plentitude  of  buyers  and  the  paucity 
of  sellers  is  building  a  somewhat  artificial  market  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  moment.  There  are  plenty  of  believers, 
however,  that  the  present  levels  of  prices  are  far  lower 
than  what  must  prevail  on  the  1930  crop,  when  it  is 
realized  what  an  enourmous  consuming  demand  there 
will  be  as  against  a  probable  50  or  60  per  cent  crop. 

Tomatoes  are  hurt  badly,  no  question  about  it.  We 
hear  especially  moanful  wails  from  producers  of  strict¬ 
ly  fancy  pack.  They  say  such  goods  are  hardly  possible 
to  produce  this  year. 

Corn — Whereas  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  still 
plenty  of  standard  corn  available  at  85c  factory  for 
future  shipment,  the  market  is  now  $1.00.  A  few  wide¬ 
spread  quotations  at  95c  are  still  around,  but  when 
seriously-purposed  buyers  come  to  close  they  find  some 


kind  of  a  hitch  which  makes  the  $1.00  offering  look 
more  attractive. 

This  sharp  advance  in  com,  justified  by  conditions, 
finds  many  buyers  gasping  for  breath  and  wondering 
if  the  new  basis  can  hold.  The  best-posted  operators 
realize  that  these  new  prices  must  continue. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  little  lull  in  the  trade, 
adjusting  themselves  to  present  prices,  then  a  mad 
scramble  on  the  part  of  everybody  who  was  playing 
corn  for  a  decline. 

Present  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory:  Standard,  $1.00;  ex¬ 
tra  standard,  $1.05;  extra  standard  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  $1.10;  fancy  Country  Gentleman,  $1.20;  fancy 
Golden  Bantam,  $1.35. 

The  above  described  situation  is  now  additionally 
complicated  by  news  received  indicating  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  Rockwell  City,  Iowa,  plant,  one  of  the  biggest 
standard  corn  properties  in  the  country,  has  had  a  bad 
fire  and  will  be  unable  to  produce  balance  of  their  pack. 
It  certainly  is  a  bad  misfortune,  coming  at  the  wrong 
time  of  the  wrong  year,  when  all  the  corn  which  could 
possibly  be  produced,  will  have  more  people  scrambling 
for  it  than  for  some  years  past. 

Peas — A  steady  consumer  demand  is  driving  jobbers 
back  to  Wisconsin  for  further  supplies  and  desirable 
peas  are  becoming  increasingly  hard  to  find.  We  have 
been  unable  to  locate  anybody  who  is  holding  back  sup¬ 
plies.  Packers  seem  satisfied  to  let  their  stocks  go  out 
at  present  basis  and  are  quite  outspoken  in  their  cen¬ 
sure  of  anybody  who  is  a  party  to  raising  prices  into 
a  position  where  consumption  will  be  reduced.  This 
sort  of  spirit  practiced  by  all  will  mean  an  honest-to- 
goodness  clean  bare  market  by  the  time  next  crop  time 
comes  around. 

Michigan  Fruits-— Bartlett  pears  have  been  receiving 
attention  the  past  week,  most  of  the  production  going 
against  sales  already  consummated.  Where  prices  are 
obtainable  they  are  about  in  line  with  California  basis 
plus  freight.  The  Bartlett  pears  out  of  Michigan  do, 
for  a  fact,  show  an  extraordinarily  fine  flavor.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  they  lack  in  fine,  bold,  stylish  appear¬ 
ance,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Western  pears. 

Pumpkin— Inquiry  around  the  trade  seems  to  show 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  all  pumpkin  canneries  are 
sold  up  and  off  the  market.  Occasionally  one  can  find 
a  seller  who  will  take  a  little  business  for  futures.  The 
real  demand  for  pumpkin  is  several  weeks  off,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  the  time  the  scramble  arrives  there  will 
not  be  enough  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  orders. 

Market  is  absolutely  bare,  and  with  a  short  crop 
ahead  of  us,  pumpkin  will  preserve  its  dignity  for  an¬ 
other  season,  thus  breaking  all  precedents  applying  to 
that  lowly  vegetable. 

Lima  Beans — New  crop  deliveries  are  arriving ;  qual¬ 
ity  very  nice,  but  crop  reported  short.  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
ducers  getting  only  about  40  per  cent  of  their  pack; 
some  Eastern  producers  getting  slightly  more,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  none  in  packers’  hands 
when  the  crop  has  been  finished. 

California  Fruits — Conditions  rocking  along  quite  as 
last  reported.  It  still  remains  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  markets  is  going  to  ,  support  over-priced  fruit  if 
they  can  possibly  find  anything  else  on  which  to  stress 
their  efforts  in  the  canned  foods  line.  We  have  seen 
the  trade  hold  back  and  get  whipped  into  line  and 
made  to  support  the  market  under  protest  before.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  can  be  accomplished  this  year 
on  California  fruit,  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  greatly 
reduced  consumer  demand  following  on  the  heels  of 
current  high  prices. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '"The  Canning^  Trade." 

Plenty  of  Rainfall — May  Help  Late  Fields — Arkansas 
Expects  50  Per  Cent  Pack — Missouri  Will  Do  Bet¬ 
ter — ^Tomato  Prices  Tending  Upwards  -A  Freakish 
Season  l^ng  to  Be  Remembered. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

HiATHER  —  The  drought  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozark  packing  district  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  has  been 
broken.  Since  the  4th  inst.  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain¬ 
fall  throughout  the  district,  and  a  big  drop  in  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  several  cloudy  days.  Cold  here  this 
morning,  with  a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  weather  condition  at  this  period  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  our  section. 

Tomato  Fields — The  rainfall  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  late  fields  of  toma¬ 
toes,  provided  we  have  favorable  weather  conditions 
from  now  on  up  to  the  date  of  killing  frost.  It  will  at 
least  result  in  the  fruit  on  the  vines  growing  to  a 
larger  average  size  before  ripening.  However,  it  is  too 
late  in  the  season  for  any  new  fruit  to  form  in  these 
late  fields  and  mature  before  the  probable  date  of  kill¬ 
ing  frost.  Canners  say  that  the  early  fields  of  tomatoes 
which  were  so  seriously  injured  by  the  long  drought 
and  extreme  high  temperature  will  not  be  materially 
benefited  by  the  recent  rainfall. 

Tomato  Pack — It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  what  the  actual  pack' of  toma¬ 
toes  will  prove  to  be  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  this 
year.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Arkansas  canners 
will  do  well  if  they  succeed  in  putting  up  a  50  per  cent 
pack  of  tomatoes  this  season.  The  opinion  is  generally 
expressed  that  Missouri  canners  will  do  somewhat  bet-^ 
ter,  but  it  would  be  merely  guesswork  as  to  what  per¬ 
centage  of  pack  Missouri  packers  will  actually  make. 
Canners  all  over  the  district  who  have  future  tomatoes 
sold  are  doing  everything  possible  to  pack  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  deliver  in  full  on  these  sales.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  every  canner  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  end. 

Spot  Sales — Due  to  the  very  limited  offerings,  very 
few  cars  of  tomatoes  were  .sold  during  the  past  week. 
Straight  cars  of  2s  standards  were  sold  at  90c  to  95c, 
and  as  high  as  $1.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 
It  was  an  exception  when  any  one  canner  confirmed  a 
sale  of  more  than  one  carload,  and  every  car  confirmed 
was  sold  for  either  immediate  or  prompt  shipment.  We 
hear  of  no  canners  in  any  part  of  the  district  booking 
any  business  for  delayed  shipment,  although  they  have 
declined  opportunities  to  do  so. 

Today’s  Prices — Just  here  and  there  it  is  possible  to 
find  canners  who  are  offering  one  carlo^d^^of  2s  stand¬ 
ards  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment  at  95c  or  $1.00 
per  dozen  factory  points.  There  are  two  or  three 
straight  cars  of  Is  standard  10  oz.  held  firm  at  60c  per 
dozen.  Apparently  there  are  no  offerings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  at  any  price  in  any  other  sizes. 

Spot  Beans — No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans  have 
been  sold  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes  at  $1.00  per 
dozen  during  the  past  week.  It  seems  probable  that 
small  lots  can  be  boup’ht  at  that  price  for  shipment  in 
cars  with  tomatoes.  There  are  just  a  few  straight  cars 


of  No.  2  cut  green  beans  in  the  district  held  at  from 
$1.00  to  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  No.  10  standard 
cuts  seem  to  be  unobtainable  in  the  di.strict. 

Freakish  Season — The  crop  season  of  1929  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  freakish  crop  season.  A  very  cold, 
wet,  late  crop  season  to  begin  with.  No  products  from 
the  spring  seeding  started,  our  like  is  usual  here  in  the 
Ozarks — everything  made  slow  growth.  Strawberries 
were  probably  less  than  half  crop.  Cherries  and  other 
small  fruits  were  almost  a  failure.  Peaches  almost  a 
total  failure.  Apple  crop  only  about  40  per  cent.  Grapes 
about  one-third  crop.  Corn  less  than  half  a  crop.  To¬ 
mato  crop  will  likely  be  about  60  per  cent.  The  hay 
crop  is  up  to  normal  or  a  little  better. 

THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Packing  Suspended  on  Shrimp  by  Hurricane  Season — 

As  Others  See  the  Market  Condition — Beans  Sold 

Up — No  Spot  Sweet  Potatoes — Market  Firm  on 

Oysters.  ' 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  12,  1929. 

HRIMP '  There  were  practically  no  shrimp  packed 
in  this  section  this  pa.st  week,  due  to  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  blew  a  gale,  and 
the  waters  in  the  bays  were  so  rough  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  could  not  work.  This  inclement  weather  condition 
lasted  all  the- week,  and  the  few  .shrimp  packed  were 
those  brought  in  by  the  ice  boats  that  had  caught  them 
before  the  weather  got  too  bad.  The  storm  has  sub¬ 
sided,  at  least  temporarily,  and  the  boats  are  all  out 
again  trawling.-  •>  '' 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  season, 
and  these  stormy  weather  conditions  are  looked  for  all 
through  the  month  of  September,  therefore  a  very  light 
pack  is  expected  for  this  month. 

JJaave  recewed  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  market 
conditions  whfeh  is  issued  periodically  by  the  Dorgan- 
McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  of  this  city,  who  are 
one  of  the  largest  packers  of  sea  food  and  vegetables  in 
this  section,  and  who  operate  plants  in  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana.  Well,  there  is  no  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  elaborating  on  this  progressive  firm,  because  any¬ 
one  that  has  dealings  in  this  .section  knows  who  the 
Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  are.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  are  the  packers  of  those  two  popular 
brands,  “Miss-Lou”  and  “Gulf-Kist,”  two  quality  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  report,  which  covers  the  situation  very 
well,  follows: 

“Market  Conditions” 

“Stringless  Beans — Demand  for  spots  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  are  entirely  sold  out  on  No.  2i/>s  and  offer¬ 
ing  No.  2s  at  $1.10  and  No.  10s  at  $5.50.”’ 

“Sweet  Potatoes — There  are  no  spot  sweet  potatoes 
available.  Futures  are  quoted  as  follows:  No.  2s,  $1 
dozen;  No.  2>/_>s,  $1.15  dozen;  No.  10s,  $4  dozen.” 

“Oysters — Market  is  very  firm  on  oysters.  Spot  stock 
along  the  Gulf  coast  is  very  light,  some  sizes  being 
unavailable.  We  feel  confident  that  all  of  the  spots 
now  in  canners’  hands  will  be  cleaned  up  long  before 
new  pack  begins.  It  is  very  seldom  that  packing  of 
oysters  begins  earlier  than  December  1st,  and  the 
heavy  packing  season  does  not  start  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  oy.sters  enjoy  a  very 
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heavy  demand  during  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  there  ia  every  indication  to  believe  that  there 
are  not  enough  oysters  in  canners’  hands  to  take  care 
of  normal  requirements  until  the  new  pack  begins. 
Spots  are  quoted  as  follows:  5  oz.,  $1.35  per  dozen;  10 
oz.,  $2.70  per  dozen.” 

“Shrimp^  -There  has  been  a  normal  production  in 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  up  until  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  but  owing  to  inclement  weather  there  have 
been  very  few  shrimp  caught  since  the  end  of  the 
week.  Production  in  Mississippi  is  very  light.  Practi¬ 
cally  no  shrimp  are  being  brought  into  Biloxi,  and 
what  are  being  brought  in  are  mostly  mixed,  running 
very  heavy  in  very  small  shrimp.  Shrimp  are  in  good 
demand  for  spot  shipment  at  the  following  prices: 
Fancy  medium,  $1.45  per  dozen;  fancy  large,  $1.65  per 
dozen.  Some  packers  are  quoting  ungraded  shrimp  at 
lower  prices, ’but  those  packers  who  are  adhering  to 
shrimp  of  uniform  count  and  quality  are  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  at  prices  lower  than  the  above.  There 
has  been  a  general  advance  in  price  of  raw  material 
since  the  season  opened,  thereby  increasing  packing 
cost  considerably.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley*’ 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


Market  Firm  and  But  Few  Concessions — Fruit  Pack 
Will  Be  Considerably  Less  Than  in  ’28 — Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  On— Salmon  Moves  More  Freely — Bean  Crop 
Disappointing — Shellfish  Under  Quarantine. 

San  Francisco,  September  12,  1929. 

ARKET  FIRM — While  a  few  items  in  the  canned 
fruit  list  are  to  be  had  from  some  canners  at 
slightly  less  than  opening  prices,  the  market,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  firm.  Certainly,  there  is 
less  price-cutting  now  being  indulged  in  than  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years,  and  what  little  there  is  is  due 
solely  to  the  rather  slow  movement  of  certain  lines  and 
not  to  any  overpacking.  The  fruit  pack  in  California 
will  be  several  million  cases  less  than  in  1928,  owing 
to  the  damage  by  the  April  freeze,  and  every  packer 
who  is  now  selling  below  list  price  to  get  a  little  ready 
money  confidently  expects  to  make  this  up  on  sales  to 
be  made  later  in  the  season.  Apricots  were  a  good 
pack,  and  here  and  there  a  canner  is  selling  small  lots 
at  slight  concessions,  with  most  of  these  sales  in  the 
choice  grade.  These  lower  prices  are  not  general  with 
the  trade,  nor  do  they  extend  through  the  entire  Apri¬ 
cot  list.  Almost  the  same  situation  is  prevailing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Bartlett  pears,  but  in  thit  case  most  of  the  re¬ 
ductions  are  being  made  on  the  Oregon  pack.  Prices 
are  being  well  maintained  on  peaches,  and  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  expected  pack  of  this  fruit  has 
already  been  disposed  of.  The  output  of  peaches  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  just  about  one-half  that  of  last  year.  The 
pack  of  cherries  in  California  was  a  very  light  one,  and 
practically  everything  has  been  disposed  of.  The  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  plums,  with  only  two  or  three 
items  in  the  whole  list  available.  The  pack  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  has  long  since  been  disposed  of,  with 
some  factors  making  pro-rata  deliveries,  so  that 
peaches,  pears  and  apricots  are  about  all  that  are  to  be 
had  in  this  market. 


Tomatoes  The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  getting  under 
way,  but  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  month  before  opera¬ 
tions  get  on  a  quantity  basis  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  where  the  bulk  of  the  pack  is  made.  The  crop 
is  coming  on  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  seems  to  be 
in  good  shape.  Some  of  the  early  pack  is  already  mov¬ 
ing  into  consumption,  and  all  packers  seem  to  have  had 
urgent  requests  for  early  deliveries.  Practically  all 
canners  are  now  out  of  the  market,  and  will  remain  out 
until  the  size  of  the  pack  becomes  known  more  defi¬ 
nitely.  The  few  accepting  business  are  quoting  stand¬ 
ard  grade  only.  The  Government  has  been  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  late,  but  its  requirements  have  only  been  partly 
filled,  according  to  reports  on  the  street. 

Sa>mon  Pink  and  chum  salmon  have  been  moving 
a  little  more  freely  at  the  revised  prices  brought  out  a 
short  time  ago,  and  the  trade  is  confident  that  the  pack 
can  be  absorbed  at  these  figures.  In  fact,  advances  are 
suggested  later  in  the  sea.son  if  business  continues  to 
come  in  at  the  present  rate.  There  are  those  in  the 
trade  who  expressed  the  opinion  at  the  time  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  were  made  that  they  were  unneces¬ 
sary,  declaring  that  their  business  was  satisfactory, 
but  all  joined  in  bringing  out  the  new  list. 

Drv  Beans  -The  harvesting  of  beans  is  under  way 
in  California,  and  reports  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  indicate  that  the  crop  there  is  scarcely  up  to 
expectations.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  the  outlook  was 
for  a  crop  of  limas  rather  larger  than  harvested  last 
year,  but  it  now  seems  as  though  the  outpuut  might 
prove  a  little  less,  owing  to  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather 
at  a  crucial  period.  All  varieties  are  being  firmly  held 
by  growers  and  few  sales  have  been  made  so  far. 

Shellfish  Quarantine  The  quarantine  on  mussels 
from  Monterey  county  to  the  Oregon  line,  made  effec¬ 
tive  by  California  State  health  authorities  some  time 
ago,  has  now  been  extended  to  include  clams.  Several 
deaths  from  mussel  poisoning  have  occurred  the  last 
two  years,  necessitating  the  order  against  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  mussels  during  the  summer  season,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  cases  of  clam  poisoning  have  been 
reported.  These  .shellfish  are  no  longer  canned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Artificial  Ripening  Te.sts  by  chemists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  this  year  at 
the  Richmond-Chase  cannery,  at  San  Jose,  have  proved 
that  deciduous  fruits  can  be  quickly  and  evenly  ripened 
by  the  u.se  of  gas  and  electricity.  The  ripening  method, 
as  demon.strated  by  D.  G.  Sorber,  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  the  co.st  is  comparatively  low.  First  a  sealed  com¬ 
partment  is  equipped  with  an  electric  heating  device 
to  keep  the  temperature  constant.  Then  the  partially 
green  fruit  is  stored  in  this  room  and  the  air  charged 
with  ethylene  gas  in  proportions  varying  with  the  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit.  Apricots,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
ripen  unevenly,  can  be  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect 
ripeness  in  from  36  to  48  hours;  pears  require  from 
four  to  five  days  and  other  fruits  require  time  ranges 
in  between  these  figures.  The  gas  acts  only  on  the 
green  portion  of  the  fruit,  and  does  not  discolor  that 
already  ripe.  This  ripening  process  promises  to  be 
of  especial  value  in  the  case  of  apricots,  since  this  fruit 
often  ripens  on  one  side,  resulting  in  a  pack  that  lacks 
conformity. 

New  Pineapple  Lands^ — With  the  idea  of  finding  new 
lands  for  the  prodyction  of  pineapple,  several  concerns 
engaged  in  the  packing  of  this  fruit  in  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands  are  sending  men  to  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  conduct  experiments.  W.  A.  Cleghorn,  plantation 
superintendent  for  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  is  leaving  late  in  the  month  for  the 
Fiji  Islands,  accompanied  by  Walter  Wendt  and  sev¬ 


eral  skilled  workers.  Bruno  Pilorz,  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  is 
leaving  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  a  similar  mission. 
The  output  in  Hawaii  is  now  about  9,000,000  cases  a 
year,  but  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesales’  Overhead  Eats  up  Profits  in  Ohio — World-wide  Survey  Being  Made  by 
Grocery  Manufacturers — Packing  Room  Costs  Warned  Against — Blames  Lack  of  Experi¬ 
ence  for  Grocery  Failures — Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  to  Retail  Special  Tall  No.  1 
Can  California  Peaches — Failure  to  Get  Complete  Distribution  is  Salesman’s  Fault. 


OVERHEAD — Valuuable  data  is  contained  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  giving  the  operating  results  of  28  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  in  Ohio  during  1928.  These  28  houses  included  18  with  sales 
volume  under  $1,000,000  yearly,  and  10  with  annual  sales  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  figure. 

The  general  average  of  all  the  stores  surveyed  reveals  a  gross 
margin  of  11.22  per  cent  of  net  sales,  operating  expenses  of 
9.67  per  cent,  and  net  profit  from  operations  of  1.55  per  cent. 
This  compares  with  the  1927  statistics,  compiled  from  26  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses,  showing  gross  margin  of  11.36  per  cent, 
operating  expenses  9.50  per  cent,  and  net  profit  from  operations 
1.86  per  cent. 

Interesting  parts  of  the  report  show  that  the  net  sales  of  the 
28  companies  reporting  in  1928  totaled  $25,622,594  for  merchan¬ 
dise  costing  $22,846,945,  leaving  a  gross  margrin  of  $2,875,648. 
The  operating  expenses,  under  which  head  is  included  buying, 
selling,  delivery,  storing,  handling  and  administration,  accounted 
for  $2,479,163,  leaving  a  net  cash  profit  to  the  group  of  $396,485. 

Only  one  of  the  reporting  companies  failed  to  show  a  profit 
on  operations  for  the  year.  Another  made  a  small  profit,  but 
paid  out  more  than  its  profits  in  interest  on  loans,  making  for  a 
net  loss  for  the  year.  The  other  26  had  profits  on  operations 
and  net  profits  for  the  year. 

The  survey  states  that  “the  results  for  the  year  1928,  as 
judged  from  the  average  reports,  do  not  present  so  optimistic  a 
picture.  The  average  operating  profits  in  relation  to  net  sales 
dropped  from  1.86  per  cent  for  1927  to  1.55  for  1928.  The  aver¬ 
age  balance  sheets  revealed  larger  investments  in  relation  to 
sales  than  were  reported  for  1927.  In  consequence,  the  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  reporting  wholesale  grocers  represented  only  4.41 
per  cent  of  the  average  operating  assets  used  during  1928.  This 
is  the  lowest  average  return  on  operating  assets  reported  during 
a  six-year  period.  Net  profits  were  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
operating  profits  as  shown  by  the  average  statements.  Although 
they  averaged  over  $14,000  per  concern,  this  profit  failed  to  equal 
a  6  per  cent  return  on  the  average  investment  of  the  owners. 
The  net  profit  for  1928  represented  5.30  per  cent  of  the  average 
net  worth,  while  the  previous  low  record  was  an  average  return 
of  6.09  per  cent  reported  for  1926. 

“Another  significant  item  is  found  in  an  examination  of  the 
operating  expenses.  While  the  average  statements  show  a  con¬ 
sistent  upward  trend  in  the  relation  of  operating  expenses  to 
sales,  little  evidence  of  a  similar  trend  is  noted  in  the  reports 
for  the  particularly  successful  concerns.  Furthermore,  not  one 
of  these  concerns  maintained  an  operating  expense  to  sales  per¬ 
centage  as  high  as  the  average.” 

Making  World-Wide  Survey — H.  R.  Drackett,  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  states  that  his 
organization  has  embarked  upon  a  “world-wide  investigation 
looking  toward  the  reduction  of  distribution  costs  in  the  indus¬ 
try.”  His  association  comprises  230  of  the  leading  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  grocery  products  in  the  United  States. 

“This  investigation,”  continues  Mr.  Drackett,  “will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  problems  of  distribution  in  this  country  alone,  as  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  study  of  foreign  markets  and  of  the 
many  distribution  processes  now  in  operation  between  the  fac¬ 
tory  door  in  this  country  and  the  consumer  abroad  will  reveal 
facts  upon  which  an  improved  and  more  economical  distributuion 
system  can  be  developed. 

“All  factors  entering  into  grocery  distribution,  packaging, 
bulk  packing,  shipping,  warehousing,  advertising,  selling,  are 
being  considered  in  this  investigation,”  he  concluded. 


Packing  Room  Costs — A  warning  against  the  packing  room  as 
a  possible  menace  to  low  operating  costs  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Sam  Hanna,  secretary  of  the  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  to  the  members.  Mr.  Hanna  declares:  “Every  jobber 
is  striving  to  keep  his  costs  of  operation  to  a  minimum,  and  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  some  place  in  his  house  to  improve  his  effi¬ 
ciency.  Have  you  checked  up  on  your  packing  room?  Is  it  an 
asset  or  a  liability,  necessary  or  not?  Maybe  you  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  breaking  cases  or  packages  of  but  few  items; 
maybe  you  have  unconsciously  permitted  it  to  grow  where  your 
salesmen  are  selling  and  you  are  hauling  all  over  'town  broken 
lots  of  virtually  every  commodity  in  the  house.  You  cannot  add 
sufficient  overage  to  cover  the  cost  of  loss  and  damage,  expense 
of  additional  help  and  slowing  up  of  service.  A  large  packing 
room  adds  a  burden  of  cost  to  your  business  that  can  be  largely 
reduced  by  co-operation  of  your  sales  force,  store  management 
and  the  retailer.  Look  into  this  problem,  analyze  your  city  or¬ 
ders,  and  take  action  if  your  broken  package  room  is  a  regular 
retail  store,  as  many  are  that  we  know  of  in  the  bigger  cities.” 

Organize  Branch  of  I.  G.  A. — The  leading  local  grocers  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  have  formed  an  enthusiastic  branch  there  of 
the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  of  America. 

Blames  Lack  of  Experience  for  Failures — Speaking  at  a  re¬ 
cent  banquet  of  the  Nashville  Retail  Grocers  Association,  Shir¬ 
ley  E.  Hass,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Grocers  Association  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  discussed  problems  of  food  dealers.  He  told  of 
the  progress  of  the  Louisville  Survey,  being  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  to  secure  data  as  to 
why  so  many  grocery  merchants  go  out  of  business. 

He  called  particular  attention  to  statistics  which  reveal  that 
within  a  period  of  ten  years  92  out  of  every  100  grocery  mer¬ 
chants  go  out  of  business.  The  figures  apply  to  any  section  of 
the  country,  he  pointed  out.  One  reason  given  for  this  astound¬ 
ing  record  is  that  a  large  number  of  men  enter  the  retail  gro¬ 
cery  field  without  the  slightest  bit  of  knowledge  concerning  its 
many  ramifications.  Consequently,  Mr.  Haas  declared,  their 
business  lasts  only  so  long  as  their  credit  with  the  wholesaler 
and  jobber  holds  out.  Other  men  do  not  devote  sufficient  study 
to  the  problems  of  the  business  to  make  a  success  of  their  ven¬ 
ture,  he  declared. 

Outline  Growth  of  Independent’s  Group — The  amazing  growth 
of  the  organization  of  individual  retail  grocery  stores  known  as 
the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  was  outlined  by  J.  Frank 
Grimes,  national  president,  at  a  convention  of  the  Fifth  district 
held  recently  in  New  Orleans.  He  stated  that  the  organization 
now  includes  more  than  8,000  stores  in  35  states,  with  retail 
sales  totaling  $510,000,000  last  year.  With  between  4,000  and 
5,000  more  stores  expected  to  join,  he  predicted  that  before  the 
end  of  this  yeqr  the  retail  sales  represented  will  reach  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Mr.  Grimes  informed  the  800  delegates  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  Alliance  is  to  feature  a  special  tall  No.  1  can  of 
peaches  contracted  for  in  California  to  retail  at  9  cents.  He  said 
that  the  contract  already  placed  was  for  a  quantity  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  California’s  total  pack  in  1924.  He  advised  the  delegates 
that  the  national  headquarters  were  working  now  on  budget 
plans  for  families  of  varying  size,  and  that  they  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  sometime  prior  to  Thanksgiving.  He  also  mentioned 
the  work  of  the  organization  in  accumulating  and  distributing 
recipes. 

Mr,  Grimes  reminded  the  delegates  that  the  Alliance  had  been 
organized  but  about  three  years,  and  predicted  a  future  growth 
as  great  as  the  initial  expansion. 
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Fail  to  Get  Complete  Distribution — A  sales  manager,  who  re¬ 
mains  anonymous,  writes  in  the  organ  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  on  the  subject  of  why  some  wholesalers 
fail  to  get  complete  distribution.  He  says:  “One  of  the  very  as¬ 
tounding  things  about  present-day  wholesale  grocery  salesmen  is 
that  when  they  are  given  a  territory  they  finally  fall  into  the 
practice  of  visiting  only  certain  retail  grocers,  passing  up  the 
rest,  who  they  perhaps  consider  too  small  for  their  considera¬ 
tion.  Such  a  practice,  of  course,  results  in  only  a  partial  cover¬ 
age  of  sales  territory.  This  is  a  detriment  to  the  service  of 
their  house  as  effective  distributors  in  the  sections  which  they 
purpose  to  cover.  A  half -worked  territory  is  not  a  credit  to  you 
or  your  house.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  reflection  on  your  ability, 
or  stamps  as  a  man  given  to  shirking  a  duty  and  trust  imposed. 
It  does  not  speak  well  for  your  creative  mind  or  the  successful 
application  of  your  ideas.  It  does  one  thing:  brings  out  to  a  very 
pronounced  degree  your  utter  disregard  for  the  selling  opportu¬ 
nities  falling  at  your  feet.” 

FISH  CANNING  INDUSTRY  OF  TRIESTE,  ITALY 


The  Adriatic  Sea  has  been  known  since  ancient 
times  for  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  its  fish. 
Fishing  on  a  large  scale  is  carried  on  for  sar¬ 
dines,  anchovies,  mackerel,  eels  and  tunny,  according 
to  information  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  by  American  Vice-Consul  H.  A.  Bowman  at 
Trieste,  Italy,  The  principal  fishery  is  that  for  sar¬ 
dines  and  anchovies.  These  fish  are  taken  along  the 
coasts  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  Lagoons  of 
Grado. 

In  Istria  fishing  for  sardines  and  anchovies  is  done 
with  “standnets”  from  April  to  October,  while  in  Dal¬ 
matia  the  fishing  is  carried  out  only  on  moonless  nights 
with  trawling  nets  or  with  the  “lampare.” 

A  trawling  fleet  is  composed  of  three  boats  with  a 
combined  crew  of  about  20  men.  The  largest  boat, 
called  the  “leuto,”  carries  a  large  net  from  500  to  650 
feet  in  length  and  from  80  to  120  feet  wide  in  the 
middle.  The  fishing  master  embarks  on  the  lampboat, 
which  carries  an  acetylene  lantern,  to  attract  the  sar¬ 
dines.  The  third  boat  is  called  the  “barchetta.”  The 
fleet  sets  out  for  the  fishing  grounds  at  sunset.  When 
about  a  kilometer  (0.62  miles)  from  the  shore,  the 
lantern  is  lighted  and  the  reflection  on  the  water  at¬ 
tract  the  fish.  When  a  shoal  is  discovered,  the  “leuto,” 
after  fastening  one  end  to  the  shore,  gradually  encir¬ 
cles  the  shoal,  while  the  middle  of  the  net  is  held  up  by 
the  “barchetta.”  The  net  is  then  rapidly  drawn  to 
shore. 

The  tunny  approach  the  coast  during  the  spawning 
.season.  In  the  winter  they  take  to  deep  water.  When 
shoals  of  these  fish  are  sighted  from  the  coast  by 
watchmen,  the  boats  set  sail,  throwing  a  long  stout  net 
at  right  angles  to  the  shore.  One  end  of  this  net  is  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  the  shore  by  a  long  rope.  The  fish 
are  then  encircled  by  the  net  and  drawn  near  the  shore. 
They  are  taken  from  the  net  by  means  of  a  long  iron 
book,  which  is  placed  under  the  gills. 

The  eels  frequent  the  mouth  of  the  River  Po,  and 
the  Lagoons  of  Grado.  In  autumn  they  descend  from 
fresh  water  to  the  sea  in  large  shoals.  They  are  caught 
in  labyrinths  to  which  they  are  led  by  specially  con¬ 
structed  passages  or  canals.  The  fish  are  usually  sold 
on  contract  to  the  large  concerns  who  advance  money 
to  the  fishermen  to  buy  nets,  boats  and  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  when  it  is  impossible  to  fish. 

Eels  are  brought  alive  to  the  factory,  where  they 
are  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces.  These  pieces  are  stuck 
on  spits  and  placed  in  ovens  for  roasting.  The  eels  are 
then  placed  in  casks  containing  salt  and  wine  vinegar. 


Eels  so  packed  will  keep  for  about  a  year.  For  ship¬ 
ments  at  a  distance,  they  are  packed  in  tins  covered 
with  a  special  varnish. 

The  principal  fish  canning  establishment  in  the 
Trieste  district  is  that  of  the  “Fabbriche  Italiane  Con¬ 
serve  Alimentari,”  whose  main  office  is  located  at  Via 
Ruggero  Manna  23,  Trieste,  Italy.  This  concern  oper¬ 
ates  seven  large  factories  located  in  the  above  district 
at  Isela  dTstria,  Umago,  Fasana,  Lussino,  Comisa, 
Grado  and  Duino.  The  combined  annual  output  of 
these  factories  is  as  follows : 

Sardines  in  olive  oil . 7,950,000  tins 

Flat  filets  of  anchovies . 1,500,000  tins 

Rolled  filets  of  anchovies  in  Piquant 

sauce  . 2,500,000  tins 

Antipasto  . 1,500,000  tins 

Salted  anchovies  .  300,000  tins 

Salted  sardines  .  500,000  tins 

Tunny  in  olive  oil .  350,000  tins 

Mackerel  in  olive  oil .  300,000  tins 

Salted  fish  (different  varieties) .  5,000  pounds 

Marmated  eel  .  10,000  tins 

Anchovies  paste  .  190,000  boxes 

The  factories  of  this  concern  are  all  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  of  American  canning  machinery.  The 
various  sizes  and  varieties  of  cans  used  in  the  canning 
operations  are  manufactured  by  the  concern  itself, 
principally  at  their  establishment  at  Isola  dTstria.  On 
an  average  of  40,000  cans  are  turned  out  each  day.  Of 
this  total  about  10,000  are  thin  oval  cans  of  the  21/4- 
ounce  size. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  fish  products  of  the 
above  concern  are  Italy  and  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe.  As  yet  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  output  is 
marketed  in  the  United  States. 

No  subsidy  is  granted  by  the  Italian  Government  in 
this  industry. 

The  exports  of  fish  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  1926  amounted  to  707,054  pounds,  val¬ 
ued  at  $253,545. 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUITS 


The  position  iii  Ihe  marketing  of  canned  fruit  in 
Australia  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  the  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  conference  of  Australian  can¬ 
ning  fruit  growers  about  the  middle  of  June,  according 
to  information  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  by  American  Trade  Commissioner  E.  C.  Squire, 
at  Sydney,  Australia.  It  was.  stated  that  a  bounty  of 
$389,320  a  year  was  necessary  to  place  the  industry  in 
a  position  to  maintain  export  sufficient  to  clear  each 
season’s  surplus,  which  this  season,  after  a  record  ex¬ 
port  and  Australian  sales  of  some  30,000,000  cans,  was 
still  larger  than  last  year.  At  another  conference  of 
Victorian  fruitgrowers  during  June  disappointment 
was  expressed  at  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Ministry  to 
increase  the  bounty  on  canned  fruit  for  export  from  24 
to  36  cents  a  dozen  tins.  It  was  stated  that  the  amount 
was  insufficient  to  enable  fruit  produced  in  Victoria  to 
compete  overseas  with  Californian  and  other  produce. 
The  proposal  of  the  Development  and  Migration  Com¬ 
mission  that  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  co¬ 
operative  canneries  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
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was  described  by  most  of  those  at  the  conference  as  im¬ 
practicable,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  the 
interest  of  the  Victorian  group  and  the  co-operative 
cannery  at  Leeton  (New  South  Wales). 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Australian 
Dried  Fruits  publicity  committee  to  further  the  sales 
of  Australian  dried  fruits,  and  $48,665  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  towards  the  cost  of  a  12  months’  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  Australia. 

In  the  latest  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Dried 
Fruits  Export  Control  Board  it  is  stated  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  shipping  season  to  May  31,  28,- 
022  short  tons  of  dried  fruits  have  been  shipped  to 
British  ports,  including  8,960  short  tons  of  currants, 
18,032  tons  of  sultanas  and  1,030  tons  of  lexias,  the 
bulk  of  which  fruit  has  been  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
Prospects  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  currants  appear 
to  be  favorable.-  The  average  prices  obtained  for  some 
672  short  tons  of  sultanas  disposed  of  from  early  arri¬ 
vals  is  $243,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  weight  of  shipments 
from  Australia  this  season  will  prevent  anything  like 
that  average  being  realized. 

The  quality  of  the  new  season’s  crop  of  dried  fruit  is 
said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  PHILIPPINES  STILL 
UNDEVELOPED 

The  production  of  canned  foods  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  still  undeveloped,  although  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  place  some  of  the  local 
tropical  fruits  in  cans  for  local  or  export  use,  according 
to  a  report  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  V.  Rohrer,  at 
Manila. 


cording  to  a  report  issued  August  2  by  the  Department  , 
of  Commerce.  The  Department  says: 

“In  the  distribution  of  several  thousand  cuttings  of 
the  red  Spanish  pineapple,  recently  experimented  with 
in  the  plant  introduction  gardens  of  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  vital  change  in  the 
fruit  export  possibilities  of  Panama  may  be  effected, 
states  Benjamin  Muse.  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Panama,  i 
in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“Agriculturists  believe  that  the  plant  developed  is 
far  superior  to  any  so  far  marketed  in  this  region,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Monte  Lirio  and  Taboga  Island.  The 
fruit  handles  much  better  in  shipment  than  any  that 
has  been  introduced  before.  The  agronomist  in  charge 
of  the  gardens  states  that  it  is  of  excellent  flavor  and 
was  introduced  in  Panama  from  Costa  Rica.’’ 

HEAVY  INCREASE  IN  UNITED  STATES  RE¬ 
CEIPTS  OF  URUGUAYAN  CANNED  BEEF 

A  SCARCITY  of  corned  beef  in  the  United  States 
has  been  reported,  and  while  shipments  of  canned 
■  beef  from  Uruguay  were  very  heavy  last  quarter, 
they  have  been  easily  consumed  and  shippers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  continuance  of  the  business,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
American  Consul  C.  Corrigan  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Uruguayan  exports  of  canned  beef  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  11,676,415  pounds,  valued  at  $1,294,789, 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1929,  compared  with 
6,166,095  pounds,  valued  at  $589,060,  during  the  same 
period  of  1928. 


HEAVY  PINEAPPLE  PLANTINGS  MADE  IN 


There  is  a  small  household  industry  in  canning  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  for  sale  in  the  small  local  grocery  stores. 
Guava  and  tamarind  jelly,  which  is  very  similar  to 
apple  jelly,  has  been  manufactured  by  the  Chinese  for 
many  years,  but  is  not  a  real  factor  in  the  market.  One 
firm  cans  a  small  quantity  of  tomatoes  each  year,  but 
the  total  amount  is  unimportant,  due  to  the  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  the  very  short  season  for 
such  fruit.  Pineapple’s  are  canned  in  the  islands,  but 
in  limited  quantities.  This  production  may  increase, 
however,  as  pineapples  are  grown  more  extensively. 

•Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  can  mangoes, 
but  the  supply  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  or  to  rely 
upon.  Mangoes  are  produced  in  the  Islands  of  Luzon, 
Cebu  and  the  extreme  southern  islands.  The  fruit  is 
not  grown  in  orchards,  which  makes  the  gathering  of 
prime  fruit  difficult,  supply  uncertain,  expensive  and 
hard  to  transport. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Philippine  canning  industry 
offers  only  slight  competition  to  imported  canned  foods 
at  the  present  time. 

FINE  PINEAPPLES  IN  PANAMA 


aN  important  step  toward  the  development  of  fruit 
growing  in  Panama  may  be  effected  as  a  result 
of  distribution  of  several  thousand  cuttings  of 
red  Spanish  pineapple  recently  experimented  with  in 
the  plant  introduction  gardens  of  the  Canal  Zone,  ac- 


JOHORE,  MALAYA 


A  RECENT  published  report  of  the  Johore  Planters’ 
Association  states  that  in  1928  approximately 
■  35,000  acres  of  land  in  Johore,  Malaya,  were 
planted  to  pineapples  and  further  areas  are  being 
opened  up,  states  American  Trade  Commissioner  D.  C. 
Bliss  in  a  report  furnished  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  canned  pineapple  industry  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  considerable  attention,  and  three  new  factories 
were  in  the  course  of  erection  at  the  end  of  1928. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

r-  1  /-v/K _ (  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

oalei  Offices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  annum  of  hamor. 

Ralax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaleally — and  finanelally 

Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  waloome. 


% 


Little  Sammy  had  gone  to  bring  the  new  kittens  in. 
His  mother,  hearing  a  shrill  meowing,  called  out : 
“Don’t  hurt  the  kittens,  Sammy.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Sammy,  “I’m  carrying  them  very  care¬ 
fully  by  the  stems.” 


“Have  any  of  your  chilhood  hopes  been  realized?” 
“Yes,  when  mother  used  to  comb  my  hair  I  wished 
I  didn’t  have  any.” 


“Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  language  that  con¬ 
tains  all  the  vowels?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  just  told  you.” 


Two  negro  expressmen  mixed  their  flivvers  at  the 
depot. 

“Hey,  dar,  culled  man,”  yelled  one  to  the  other,  “I’ll 
knock  yo’  out  of  house  and  home  if  yo’  don’  back  up.” 

“I’se  got  no  home,”  retorted  the  other  offending 
driver.  “Now  what  yo’  gwine  do  ’bout  it?” 

“I’ll  dig  yo’  one,  nigger — I’ll  dig  yo’  one.” 


LABELS 

\ 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  wife?  She’s  all  broken 
up  lately.” 

“She  got  a  terrible  jar.” 

“What  happened  ?” 

“Why,  she  was  assisting  at  a  rummage  sale,  took  off 
her  new  hat  and  somebody  sold  it  for  thirty-five  cents.” 


Daughter — Mother,  do  you  want  me  to  put  the  par¬ 
rot  on  the  back  porch? 

Mother— Positively  no!  Your  father  is  repairing  the 
car  in  the  back  yard. 


The  young  son  came  running  madly  into  the  house 
and  dashing  over  to  the  bookcase  began  throwing  vol¬ 
umes  right  and  left. 

“Where’s  that  book  telling  how  to  swim?”  he  cried. 
“What  do  you  want  with  it?” 

“Pop  needs  it— he  just  fell  in  the  river!” 


“My  son,”  said  the  parson  to  a  small  boy  who  was 
digging,  “don’t  you  know  that  it  is  a  sin  to  dig  on 
Sunday  except  in  a  case  of  necessity?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  youngster. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  stop  it?”  asked  the  good  man. 
“  ’Cause  this  is  a  case  of  necessity,”  replied  the  young 
philosopher,  “a  feller  can’t  fish  without  bait.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  Ccrtiflc4,  PaUic. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  Chicaco. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  aad  Gnaia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dcrlcaa. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Plantera  Mfg.  Co.,  PorUmouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinia. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
PheliM  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillipa  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langaeakamp  Co.,  Indianapelia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baakets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Preasure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

RiTRNERS,  Oil,  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

by-products.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stamper*  and  ^  arker*. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriera. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machine!,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Preccss  Time. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannert. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
New-Way  (3ang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

COOKERS,  Continuons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnneus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  luc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ' 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cliapmaii  Co..  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  On.,  liineinn.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitatora.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair*Scott  Co.,  Baltimoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Proceas. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  Sea  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Capa,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machinea.  See  Cloaing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  Sae  Steneila. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginaa. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINBBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Suppliaa. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fer'Fsed  (not  hermatie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Naw  York. 

(Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboarda,  Bte. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Filiers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Frictien  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sec  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machinea. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Pressee.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

.A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  ^ny. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 
insurance,  Cannera*. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Clncago. 
Jacketed  KetOes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam, 
p,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A*.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  Sec  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N-  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  . 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  ^..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


O  A  KITE,  aeaner. 

Oakite  Products.  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  CoHimbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contlnnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tne.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Tables.  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
tanks.  Metal. 

BerHn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


•  Aiino,  uiBSB  L.inea,  steel. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Quick  Serrlce. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
Tmters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


tin  plate. 


/-kiiici  ivnii  oneei  ana  nn  riate  Uo., 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


tomato  peeling  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinrlair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  ^rp‘.,  Chieag*. 


Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehg. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  l^.  Y. 


BRANCHES— A\\  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- - NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


